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JAMES FINLEY WILSON 
By W. M. Brewer 


AMES FINLEY WILSON died February 18, 1952 at his home 

in Washington, D. C., after ailing three years without relenting 

his long and colorful leadership of the Elks Fraternal Organiza. 
tion. He was born near Nashville, Tennessee, August 28, 1881, 
and was the son of Reverend James L. and Nancy (Wiley) Wilson. 
His formal education was in the public Schools of Nashville where 
he graduated from Pearl High School before attending Fisk Uni- 
versity. This academic training was enlarged and enriched with 
many and varied experiences from which he received preparation 
for the career which he was to follow as a fraternal leader and figure 
in colored affairs. Few men have been better and more favorably 
known during their times among American colored people than 
J. Finley Wilson. His personality and intriguing fellowship were 
magnets which attracted and held legions of admirers. 

After leaving college, Wilson went West like many young men 
did a half century ago. He worked briefly at Kansas City, Missouti, 
Denver, Colorado, in Arizona, in Wyoming, in Utah, and in the 
Klondike of Alaska. Some of his western adventures were in min- 
ing and ranching with the latter affording the dramatic thrills of 


cowboys. At Salt Lake City, Utah, he edited the “Plaindealer” 
and followed newspaper work which was always close to his heart 
for several years. When he came East after 1900, he helped on 


bd 


the “Baltimore Times,” sponsored the “Washington Eagle,” as- 
sisted in founding the “Norfolk Journal and Guide,” and worked 
with thé “New York Age.” As fascinating as this work was to 
him, this did not satisfy Mr. Wilson’s warm-hearted and dynamic 
yearning for the common touch and comradeship of people. Near 
middle life, he found his real calling and accepted the call to leader- 
ship of the Elks organization which he headed until his death. 

Mr. Wilson married Miss Lea Belle Farrar of Richmond,. Vir- 
ginia, July 28, 1924. There were no children and his widow and 
several close relatives survive. His was a close-knit family to whom 
he always gave unlimited devotion in providing generously for the 
needs and wants of all. 

On his birthday, August 28, 1922, Mr. Wilson was chosen Grand 
Exalted Ruler of the Elks Fraternity and to this office he was re- 
elected annually afterwards. Probably no previous colored fraternal 
or other leader has held elective office continuously as long. The 
love and adoration of his followers were equaled or surpassed by his 
consecration and loyalty to them—qualities always of great leader- 
ship. When he was chosen exalted ruler, the order had about 30,000 
members whom he increased to over 500,000 at the time of his 


death. It is not, however, his success as a fraternal leader alone 
(Continued on page 189) 
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THE GRAYS OF GRAY, GEORGIA 


Y father, James Seaman 
Gray, the son of a slave 
mother and a young white 


lawyer, was born at Clinton in 
Jones County, Georgia, in 1850. 
While he was still a small boy, the 
owner of his mother died and he 
along with his mother and the 
younger ¢hildren went to live with 
a family named Hutchings. This 
slave owner had the reputation of 
being a hard man who whipped his 
slaves often and severely. Since he 
never whipped my father or his 
mother, the people surmised that 
they did not really belong to him; 
but that the young lawyer, James 
M. Gray, had bought them from 
the Parish estate and had arranged 
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(DR. EMORY S. GRAY NOT PRESENT.) FRONT 
ROW, SEATED LEFT TO RIGHT: DR. B. E. MAYS, MADISON B. GRAY, CYNTHIA MYRENE GRAY, EMMA FRANCES 
BLOUNT GRAY, ELIZABETH GRAY BLOUNT, JAMES F. BLOUNT, SADIE GRAY MAYS; BACK ROW, STANDING LEFT 
TO RIGHT: EMMA C. W. GRAY, JAMES “MACK” GRAY, JULIA GRAY BURTON, GEORGE W. BURTON AND COR. 


DELIA J. BLOUNT. 


for them to live with the Hutch- 
ings. James Gray never openly 
owned slaves. 

After the emancipation my fath- 
er, who was then fifteen years old, 
went to live with his father. James 
M. Gray never married, but he 
bought a large tract of land and 
began to farm, using as laborers 
the newly emancipated slaves. My 
father lived in the house with him 
and was given various duties and 
responsibilities that were supervis- 
ory in nature. During the next 
ten years he learned many things 
about farming, law, and _ politics, 
that were to be useful to him in 
later years. Although he was given 
no opportunity to acquire formal 


education, he did learn to read and 
write unusually well. 

When James M. Gray died, he 
left my father eight hundred dol- 
lars in cash. Numerous explana- 
tions have been made and reasons 
given why the bequest was so small. 
however, the bulk of his fortune. 
which was rather large, was given 
to Mercer University in Macon, 
Georgia. The interest on this mon- 
ey, which is known as ‘‘The Gray 
Fund,’’ has been used ever since 
to pay the expenses of young white 
men from Jones County who need- 
ed aid in their efforts to get an edu- 
eation. 

The eight hundred dollars left to 
my father was used to buy far: 





JAMES SEAMAN GRAY 
1850 - 1929 
FATHER OF EMMA C. W. GRAY 


equiprrent in the auction sale of 
his father’s property. Then he 
rented the farm and the house that 
he and his father had oceupied, 
and he began farming. Very short- 
ly thereafter, my father married 
Cordelia Wynan. Three children, 
James M. Gray. Elizabeth Gray, 
and Lucia Cordelia Gray were born 
to them. Soon he was able to pur- 
chase from the estate that was left 


MADISON BLOUNT 
1834 - 1926 
MATERNAL GRANDFATHER : OF 
EMMA C. W. GRAY 


to Mercer University four hundred 
acres of land which is still owned 
by his children. Then his wife died 
and left him with the three small 
cnildren, two of whom, James and 
Elizabeth, developed normally to 
maturity. 


Emma Frances Blount, my fath- 
er’s second wife and my mother, 
was born on April 8, 1865. She 
was born to parents who were 
emancipated from slavery on the 
day before her birth. Her father, 
Madison Blount, son of the slave 
owner and a slave mother was 
the plantation carpenter. He was 
harshly treated by his master fath- 
er. They hated each other. He had 
learned his trade so well that he 
was able after the emancipation to 
provide for his family better than 
the average, and his ideals, his 
sternness, and his absolute fearless- 
ness were always a protection for 
them. He bought a farm, built a 
house, and reared a large family. 

My maternal grandmother, Vic- 
toria Lester Blount, was a gentle- 
woman. Like my grandfather, she 
was the child of a plantation own- 
er and a slave mother, but she was 
more kindly treated in her child- 
hood than was he. She was taught 
to be a dressmaker and was able to 
capitalize on this knowledge after 
emancipation. My mother was the 
eldest child. 

Neither my maternal grandmoth- 
er nor grandfather ever learned to 
read or write with any degree of 
efficiency, but they realized the im- 
portance of giving their children 
the opportunities for training that 
were available. Consequently, when 
my mother was eighteen years old, 
my grandfather sent her to Atlan- 
ta University. 

Since they lived in the same com- 
munity, my maternal grandfather 
and my father had known each oth- 
er and were very good friends. 
While my father’s first wife lived. 
the families had frequently visited 
each other. Now that my father 
was a widower and my mother was 
grown up, they found themselves 
in love. On March 30, 1886, they 
were married. The five of their 
seven children who lived to matur- 
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ity are Madison Blount Gray, Julia 
Gray Burton, Emma Catharine 
Ware Gray, Emory Speer Gray, 
and Sadie Gray Mays. When my 
father died in 1929, he was sur. 
vived by my mother and seven chil- 
dren who have made their contri- 
butions in various fields of endeav- 
or. My mother died May 29, 1951, 
shortly after her eighty-sixth birth- 
day. 


JaMEs Mapison Gray (‘‘Macxk’’) 


James, the eldest of the children, 
was born on November 13, 1876. 
He attended the rural schools, en- 
gaged in the usual activities of a 
country boy, and showed an unusu- 
al aptitude for using tools and ma- 
chinery. When he was in his late 
teens, he was sent to the Georgia 
State College in Savannah, where 
he gave most of his attention to the 
study of carpentry. He grew dis- 
satisfied there and came home and 
insisted that he did not wish to go 
back. For a time he helped with 
the farming and was very much 
needed, since my father had a gov- 
ernment job in Macon which kept 
him away from home the greater 
part of his time. ‘‘Mack’’ as he 
was always called, loved the farm 
and he loved carpentry; so for a 
long time he did both. When work 
was not pressing on the farm, he 
engaged in building. He received 
some technical training at school, 
some practical knowledge from my 
grandfather, who in his day was 
considered the best carpenter in the 
county ; and with his own aptitude 
interest, and hard work developed 
into a most excellent craftsman. 
There were always more demands 
on his time than he could fulfill. 
He not only did a good job, but he 
worked rapidly doing more work in 
a day than was usually done by 
carpenters. 

Our home was destroyed by fire 
in 1935. When the time came to re- 
build, ‘‘ Mack”’ planned and rebuilt 
the house doing by far the greater 
part of the work with his own 
hands. We wanted the house re- 
built because we wanted to carry 
out our father’s wish that the farm 
should always be home for all of 
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his children. To ‘‘Mack,’’ rebuild- 
ing it was a labor of love. When it 
was finished in 1939 and all of us 
went there for a reunion, he said 
that was the happiest time of his 
life. The house although modest is 
very well constructed, and we call 
it his masterpiece. Certainly it is 
a rallying place for the family, and 
we have gathered there in August 
of each vear since it was finished. 

‘*Mack’s’’ health began to fail 
and after the summer of 1945 he 
was no longer able to work at his 
trade. It was very difficult for him 
to reconcile himself to inactivity. 
He did not complain, but his sighs 
and his reaction to the sight of good 
lumber and to the sound of a ham- 
mer made us know how hard it was 
for him to be idle. He passed away 
quietly on June 21, 1949. 

If I were to attempt to charac- 
terize ‘‘Mack,’’ the significant 
thing that I would say about him is 
that children loved him. Three 
generations of children put their 
hands in his, trusted him, and fol- 
lowed him around. Although he 


lived to be almost seventy-three 
years old, he never seemed to be 
old. He was gentle and kind, and 
his love was real, for he never 
sought his own. 


EvIzABETH GRAY BLOUNT 


Elizabeth, my eldest sister, was 
born in 1879 on April 30th. She 
attended the country school for a 
time then she went to Ballard 
School in Macon and Haines Insti- 
tute in Augusta. After her return 
home she taught school ‘in Jones 
County for a number of years. 

Talented in music, she was a 
very versatile person. She had the 
gift of song and loved music.. She 
learned to sew unusually well, and 
was in every way a very excellent 
homemaker. We were always very 
happy when she returned home at 
the end of her school term. Every- 
thing in the house showed a change 
for the better. When I was a little 
girl, I felt sure that she was. abso- 
lutely perfect; and the best that I 
wanted for myself was that I 
would be exactly like her when I 
grew up. 


She married my mother’s broth- 
er in 1908 and went to Moorhead, 
Minnesota, where they lived until 
1936. We usually have to explain 
that although her husband is my 
uncle, he was not related to her. 
My mother is her step-mother. My 
father, after his first wife’s death, 
and his eldest daughter married a 
sister and a brother in the Blount 
family. A further complication 
that sometimes needs explanation 
is the relationship of their daugh- 
ter who is both our niece and our 
cousin. : 

Elizabeth and her husband en- 
joyed living in the Northwest until 
their daughter, after completing 
her college work, came South to 
work; and a few years later their 
home was destroyed by fire. They 
decided to come back South and 
make their home. My uncle made 
the basement for the new house 
and helped in other ways with its 
construction, and since 1937 he 
and my sister have lived on the 
farm. Since the house was com- 
pleted, they have lived in it and 
have made the home to which we 
so happily return every August. 
They literally keep our home fires 
burning. 

Their daughter, Cordelia Julia 
Blount, teaches English at State 
A. and M. College in Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. 


Mapison Buiount Gray 


Madison Blount Gray, the eldest 
child of James Seaman Gray and 
his second wife, Emma Blount 
Gray, was born on January 7, 1887. 
Being the first grandchild of my 
maternal grandparents and the 
adored little brother of our half 
brother and sister, he was a much 
loved little boy. He grew up on the 
farm; and until he was thirteen 
years old, attended the rural school. 
Fortunately the teacher of the 
school had native ability and while 
her education was not extensive, 
she taught thoroughly what she 
did know. 

When he was thirteen years old, 
he was sent to Paine College. Liké 
most Negro colleges in 1900, Paine 
had more students enrolled in 


MADISON BLOUNT GRAY 
TEACHER AT VASHON HIGH 
SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


grades and high school than in ecol- 
lege. ‘‘Blount’’ was enrolled in the 
seventh grade, but after three 
weeks the teacher was convinced 
that he was ready for high school 
and he was placed in the first year 
high school class. He completed 
college entrance requirements in 
three years, and was graduated 
from the college in 1907. His grad- 
uation was a milestone in the fami- 
ly. While five of our aunts had 
completed high school and normal 
courses, ‘‘Blount’’ was the first 
member of the family to receive a 
college degree. 

He was very studious and unus- 
ually well read; and in addition to 
his academic courses hé had studi- 
ed music, both’ vocal and piano. 
During the first three years follow- 
ing’ his graduation he taught musir 
in two schools that were’ supported 
by the. ©.M.E. Church. In’the fall 
of 1910 he returned to Paine as a 
member of the faculty. After two 
years at Paine he entered Oberlin 
College. . 

I have heard ‘‘Blount’’ say thai 
he was really educated at Paine, 
but he did not get there the speciali- 
zation that is needed if one is going 
to teach. At Oberlin he organized 
his information, enlarged it, and 
studied English literature inten- 
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sively. He was graduated from 
Oberlin with a major in English 
literature in 1915. 


He returned to Paine and taught 
English in the college until he was 
called to the army in 1918, 

Since 1919 he has been teaching 
in the high schools of St. Louis, 
Missouri. He has continued his 
formal education by studying in 
the summer sessions at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Columbia Uni- 
verstiy. In 1923 he was married to 
Miss Myrene Casey of St. Louis. 
Their daughter, Cynthia Myrene, 
was graduated from Cornell in 
1947. Her mother died when she 
was an infant. Cynthia Myrene is 
at present a Lieutenant in the 
Army of the U.S.A. 


In addition to his teaching, 

‘“Blount’’ has been active in church 
civie affairs. For all of the 
time he has been in St. Louis he 
has been a member of Lane Taber- 
aacle C.M.E. Church, and for most 
of the time he has served it in an 
)fficial capacity. He has been su- 
perintendent of the Sunday School, 
Chairman of the Steward Board, 
or in some other place where a con- 
.seientious worker was needed. 


and 


And his interest in music has 
continued. During his school days 
and for a long time thereafter he 
belonged to singing groups. When 
he was a member of the faculty at 
Paine, he trained the Men’s Glee 
Club; at Oberlin he belonged to 
the Musie Union and the choir of 
the Methodist Church. 

His interest in athletics has also 
continued through the years. In 
fact his spirit is that of growing 
and becoming rather than that of 
one who has arrived. Perhaps that 
is one of the reasons why he is so 
well liked by the adolescents whom 
he teaches. 


JuLIA Gray Burton 


My sister Julia was born May 
18, 1890. She also entered Paine 
when she was thirteen, but prior 
to that time she had lived with an 
, aunt in Americus, Georgia, for two 
; years and attended the grade school 
there. She was graduated from the 


JULIA GRAY BURTON 


Paine High School in 1907. After 
graduation she taught for the next 
seven years in Hartwell, Georgia, 
and in her native county. 

In June, 1914, she was married 
to George W. Burton, a native of 
Elbert County and a graduate of 
the Paine High School. The two 
taught together for a number of 
years. He served as Principal of 
schools in Elberton, Tifton and 
Dawson and she assisted him. When 
he became salesman for a clothing 
company; she continued to teach 


JAMES MADISO NBURTON 
DURING WORLD WAR II 
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until 1934. Since that time she has 
devoted her time to homemaking 
and church and community activi- 
ties. Since 1937 they have lived in 
Atlanta where they have a com- 
fortable and attractive home. 

The Burton’s have a son and a 
daughter, both of whom were grad- 
uated from Paine in 1937. The son, 
James M. Burton, taught school un- 
til he entered the military service. 
After leaving the army he studied 
at the Atlanta School of Social 
Work and is at present working 
with the Veterans Administration 
in Indianapolis, Indiana. He is 
now married and has a little daugh- 
ter, Janean Burton. The other 
child of George and Julia Burton 
was their daughter Emma who 
taught for two years and later mar- 
ried her classmate. Rev. Amos 
Ryce, who is the busy pastor of 
Israel C.M.E. Church in Gary, In- 
diana. The Ryce’s have three chil- 
dren, Sylvia, Amos, Jr., and Julia 
Elizabeth. Mrs. Ryce earned her 
M.A. degree from Howard Univer- 
sity in 1940, and in addition to her 
duties as a busy housewife and 
mother, she has spent several years 
teaching English and French at 
Holsey Institute in Cordele, Geor- 
gia, and at Paine College. 

Like my brother, ‘‘Blount,’’ 
Julia has always been interested in 
music. She plays the piano and 
has taught piano and played for 
school and chureh groups. Her 
hobby is crochet, which she does 
with unusual skill. 


Emma CATHERINE WARE GRAY 
(By Mapison B. Gray) 


On May 29, 1892, was born to 
James S. and Emma Frances Gray 
their 4th child and 2nd daughter, 
Emma Catherine Ware Gray. 


The cumbersome 4-word name 
was given in honor of Miss Emma 
Catherine Ware, a favorite teacher 
of the mother at Atlanta Univer- 
sity and sister to the institution’s 
first president, Edmund Asa Ware. 


At a very early age the little 
girl had an unfortunate accident 
which required the amputation of 
one of her lower limbs. Her good 
natured disposition and cheerful 
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EMMA C. W. GRAY— 
VERY RECENT PHOTOGRAPH 


attitude through life in spite of 
this great handicap are truly in- 
dicative of her very fine character 
in many aspects. 

This situation made it difficult 


for her to go the unusual distances 


to attend the rural schools. So at 
the tender age of ten she was en- 
rolled in the grammar school at 
Paine Institute in Augusta, Geor- 
gia. Her continuous connection in 
some capacity with Paine College 
from that time to the present gives 
her seniority rank at the school in 
many ways. 

She was honored with the Bache- 
lor of Arts degree from Paine Col- 
lege in 1912. Her further prepara- 
tion has obtained for her addition- 
al scholastic recognition as follows: 
Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1930; 
M.A., University of Chicago, 1934. 
She spent the summer of 1916 in 
study at Oberlin College and the 
summer of 1945 at New York Uni- 
versity. 

During the summer of 1937 she 
travelled abroad, visiting England 
and Scotland and on the continent, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland 
and France. 

For several years she served as 
secretary of the Association of 
Deans of Women and Advisors to 
Girls in Negro Schools, and for 


two years, 1948-1950 as its presi- 
dent. 

The phases of service which she 
has rendered at Paine College in 
the 48 years between 1902 and 1950 
are too many to, enumerate. Ten 
years she spent as a student—in 
grammar school, high school and 
college. She has served as teacher 
in all of these departments during 
her tenure as instructor there. In 
an official capacity she has been 
secretary to the President, Princi- 
pal of the grammar school, Princi- 
pal of the high school, head of the 
department of English in the Col- 
lege, Professor of English in the 
college, and Dean of Women in the 
college for 13 years. All the while 
she has had a regular schedule of 
teaching duties in addition to her 
executive responsibilities. 

Her work as a teacher has been 
greatly enhanced by the esteem, 
love and affection’ which pupils, 
teachers and administraters have 
held for her. 

No finer words of appreciation 
could be uttered than those spoken 
by President Edmund C. Peters at 
the Founders’ Day occasion on 
February 11, 1950. Bearing in 
mind the fact that she had been 


granted a leave of absence for. 


1949-50, President ..Peters said: 
‘Miss Gray, I have personally 
missed you every day, every hour, 
yea, every minute during your ab- 
sence from us.’’ Doubtless all will 
agree that no finér tribute could 
be paid an individual than such 
words coming from the executive 
of the institution where one works. 

While most of her teaching has 
been done at Paine she has also 
taught several summers at State 
A. and M. College in Orangeburg, 
South Carolina. 

Hundreds of young men and 
young women throughout the 
length and breadth of our country 
and some in foreign lands honor 
and adore her for her influence in 
their lives. If we could coin a 
phrase from the well-known trib- 
ute to George Washington we might 
say, ‘‘First in the hearts of Paine- 
ites.’’ 


Dr. Emory SPEER GRAY 


Emory was born on December 
12, 1894. When he reached school 
age, our eldest sister was teaching 
in the county and it was his happy 
privilege to go to her school. He 
was an energetic, mischievous little 
fellow; but sister had a way with 
him. She has always been unusu- 
ally kind and indulgent to all of 
us, but to this day it seems that 
she has had a very special affection 
for Emory, and even now his an- 
nual visit to the farm is a real 
event for her. 

Emory entered Paine when he 
was ready for high school, but his 
training was interrupted when con- 
ditions on the farm made it neces- 
sary for him to drop out of school 
for a time to help my father. When 
it was possible for him to do so, he 
returned to Paine and completed 
his high school work in 1916. 

Emory was always interested in 
athletics. He played football, base- 
ball, and tennis and attained some 
distinction in all three, but his 
greatest achievement was in base- 
ball. He. was an excellent pitcher 
and was given some inducement to 
become a professional player, but 
after a brief experience he decided . 
against that. His experience on 
the farm led him to believe that he 
would enjoy the life of a farmer, 


DR. EMORY S. GRAY 
A DENTIST OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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but the boll weevil began to play 
havoc with the Georgia farmers, 
and again he changed his mind. A 
visitor on the Paine campus who 
spoke in chapel on the need for 
dentists and the remuneration that 
a good dentist might expect im- 
pressed him, and he decided that 
he would like to be a dentist. 

After the first semester of his 
freshman work at Paine he was 
persuaded to enter Fisk Universtiy. 
The war came and again his train- 
ing was interrupted. After his dis- 
charge from the army he entered 
the Dental School of Northwestern 
University which he was 
eraduated in June, 1923. Since 
that time he has been engaged in 
the practice of dentistry in Chi- 
cago. 


from 


The depression years took their 
toll and Emory had many discour- 
zv7ements; but since he was always 
sure that he loved his profession, 
he weathered the gale and gave to 
those who came the best that he 
had. As a member of his family on 
whom he has had a plenty of prac- 
tice. I can say he is one of the best. 
In 1926 Emory was married to 
Adele Hunt. They have one son, 
Emory, Junior, who is at present a 
college student. 

In August of every year when 
the family gathers at the farm in 


EMORY S. GRAY, JR. 


Jones . County, Emory’s arrival 
marks the beginning of the fun. 
He spends a part of most days on 
some chore that he has decided to 
do at the home. One year it was 
gate building, another year he fash- 
ioned the driveway. He sharpens 
knives, tinkers with the electrical 
equipment and does various other 
things. Then he spends hours sit- 
ting under his favorite tree talking 
with friends and relatives who stop 
by. He enjoys his food and enjoys 
sleeping late in the mornings, and 
attempts to hide his regret, when 
the time comes to leave, under a 
doubly jovial manner. And my 
sister who lives on the farm gets 
ereat pleasure out of preparing his 
favorite food. 

Emory has kept his interest in 
athletics and he has done consider- 
able reading in history and biog- 
raphy. When he has time off in 
Chicago he tinkers with his car and 
raises flowers or vegetables in his 
very small back yard. 


Sapiz Gray Mays 


The youngest of the family was 
born in 1900. She was a tiny deli- 
cate baby and in the early years of 
her life was very much humored 
and indulged by all the family. A 
very severe attack of whooping 
cough in her sixth year so depleted 
her vitality that she was not able 
to enter school until she was seven 
years old. During her preschool 
years she took many short trips to 
various places in the state with my 
mother, who was conference Presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Missionary 
Society of the C.M.E. Church. Oc- 
casionally she was taken by my 
mother, or sent in eare of the con- 
ductor, to Augusta to visit the 
older sisters and brothers who were 
studying at Paine. On one memo- 
rable occasion, she and mother 
travelled to Chicago to visit the 
friend of my mother for whom 
Sadie was named. Between Sadie’s 
travels and her books, she was not 
so much retarded when in her 
seventh year she entered the coun- 
ty school. 

When Sadie reached the age at 
which the other members of the 
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family had been sent to Paine, she 
was sent for one year to the Helena 
B. Cobb Institute at Barnesville. 
Since the work there was below 
standard she was not given high 
school credit, so when she entered 
Paine in the fall of 1915, she had 
to begin in the first year of high 
school. For six years she was at 
Paine. She was graduated from the 
high school and did two years of 
college work. Extra curricula ac- 
tivities interested her greatly. She 
had membership in the YWCA, 
the college chorus, and the dra- | 
matic club. She did volunteer work 
at the Bethlehem House, she en- 
joyed the social life, made many 
friends and was full of the joy of 
living. 

At the end of her sophomore 
year she entered the University of 
Chicago, from which institution she 
was graduated in 1924. Our broth- 
er Emory was a student in the den- 
tal school of Northwestern Univer. 
sity at the time, and his presence 
in the big city kept her from be- 
coming homesick. Emory helped 
her to get adjusted. 

For the two years immediately 
following her graduation, Sadie 
taught in the A. and M. College in 
Orangeburg, South Carolina. In 
the summer of 1926 she began her 
graduate study in the department 
of Social Service Administration of 
the University of Chicago, married 
Benjamin E. Mays, and accepted a 
position as case worker for the Ur- 
ban League in Tampa, Florida. 
Her husband had accepted work as 
Executive of the Urban League in 
Tampa. After two years of hard 
but interesting work in Tampa, 
they came to Atlanta to live. He 
was with the YMCA as student sec- 
retary, while she worked first with 
the Georgia Study of Negro Child 
Welfare, then as a teacher in the 
Atlanta School of Social Work and 
supervisor of the Negro Division 
of Family Welfare. She took time 
off to complete her graduate work 
and earn her M.A. degree at the 
University of Chicago. 

When her husband left Atlanta 
to go to Howard University as 

(Continued on page 199) 
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DELTA SIGMA THETA SORORITY 


HE Delta Sigma Theta So- 
[soit idea, was conceived in 

1912 by a group of young 
women undergraduate students, in 
the upper classes of Howard Uni- 
verstiy. Their Charter of Incorpo- 
ration for Sorority Establishment 
was issued by the Recorder of 
Deeds Office February 1913. The 
first President, of the chapter Al- 
pha, was Myra Davis, now Mrs. 
Hemmings. 

The Sorority had as its object, 
the ‘‘establishment of an organiza- 
tion for the purpose of encourag- 
ing high cultural, and moral stand- 
ards among college women, and the 
assisting of its members, in what- 
ever ways possible.”’ 

The period 1913 to 1919 saw the 
years of ‘‘first growth,’’ when the 
sorority functioned under the di- 
rection of Alpha Chapter; in the 
establishment of its first five chap- 
ters, namely Alpha of Howard; 
Beta of Wilberforce; Gamma of 
University of Pennsylvania; Delta 
of University of Iowa; and Epsi- 
lon, of Ohio State University. 

In December of 1919 the first na- 
tional convention of Delta Sigma 
Theta was held at Howard Univer- 
sity, at which time one of the stu- 
dents at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, a member of Gamma 
Chapter, Sadie Tanner Mossell 
(now Mrs. Raymond Pace Alexan- 
der) was elected the first Grand 
President of Grand Chapter Delta 
Sigma Theta Sorority. Miss Mos- 
sell held this position until 1923, 
and has a distinction of having 
given direction to the development 
of the basic program structure of 
the Sorority. 

It was during her term of office, 
also, that she set an example of ex- 
celleney in scholarship by meriting 
the coveted Doctor of Philosophy 
Degree at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. She was the first Negro 
woman to earn this degree. This in 
itself was of inestimable value in 
motivating the membership of the 


organization to higher scholarship 


By Reser 8. Cann, Grand Secretary 


attainment. It was therefore to be 
expected, that at the second Na- 
tional Convention held at Wilber- 
force University, December 1920, 
an effort should be made to stand- 
ardize membership requirement, of 
both individuals and chapters. As 
a result, the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Scholastic Grades was es- 
tablished, and as an incentive to 
youth of the country. to seek higher 
education, the Sorority designated 
the first week in May, as the period 
in which they would conduct an 
educational campaign, through the 
chapters. The first observance was 
May 1921, with the theme, ‘‘ Invest 
in Education.’’ 

The MAY WEEK program con- 
sisted of the distribution of pam- 
phlets on the subject of higher edu- 
eation; the wearing of buttons; 
giving out of stickers; offering of 
prizes in various kinds of educa- 
tional contests, and the presenta- 
tion of speakers before high school, 
college and church groups. 

At the Fourth National Conven- 
tion held in Chicago, Illinois, De- 
cember 1922, the Delta Sigma Theta 
Scholarship Award Fund, and the 
College Tuition Loan Fund were 
planned. 

The Fifth National Convention, 
held in Columbus, Ohio, December 
27-29, 1923, was also the 10th An- 
niversary of the Sorority. The pro- 
gram adopted at this meeting was 
a erystallization of ten years’ 
thinking and planning, and was a 
fitting climax, and worthy tribute 
to the fine leadership of Dr. Mos- 
sell (who became Mrs. Alexander, 
a month prior to the Convention). 
Dr. Mossell-Alexander retired from 
the office of presidency of Grand 
Chapter, to become its first, and 
only Honorary Grand President. 
It was at this convention that the 
first National Program Chairman 
was appointed, and brought to the 
Sorority a program philosophy 
which has been the basis of Delta’s 
activity through the years. The 
National Program Chairman was 


Alice Dunbar-Nelson, and her ¢om- 
mittee members, Julia Polk and 
Martha Jones. 

In presenting the program to the 
Convention, Mrs. Nelson spoke on 
the subject of ‘‘The Task of Delta 
Sigma Theta’’ as follows: 

‘Since Josephine St. Peirre Ruf- 
fin’s call to women, to meet with 
her, in the city of Boston, in 1895, 
there has been a strong determina- 
tion to convince the world that the 
black woman has the power to he a 
great moral force in the land. And 
since that time women have turned 
their attention to the problems of 
philanthropy and government. 

‘‘Sororities among our college 
women have brought a new era 
upon us... youth, earnest, pur- 
poseful and determined—merging 
social activiteis, philanthropy and 
political activities, into a splendid 
fusion, destined to make the wom- 
en of the race an intelligent, scien- 
tifically trained body, whose mis- 
sion it shall be to develop the best 
within the race, and present it to 
the world. This then, is the work 
of the women of Delta Sigma 
Theta.’’ , 


THE PROGRAM 


¥. That we associate ourselves with 
national organizations, such as 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, the National Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, 
and the Urban League, in help- 
ing to earry forward work of a 
eonstructive nature in our sev- 
eral localities. 

2. Concentrate on plans for the 
Scholarship Fund, culminating 
in the annual Delta Sigms 
Theta ‘‘May Week.’’ 

3. Foster the study of racial his- 
tory, and racial literature, not 
only among our own members, 
but among the youth in high 
school and colleges. 

4. Foster and encourage the crea- 
tion and production of Negro 





Literature, particularly drama 
—among our Own young peo- 
ple, wherever possible. Let an 
original race drama be the ob- 
jective of each chapter—either 
produced or fostered by the 
chapter. 

‘‘Local Chapters to work out 
plans best suited to the carrying 
out of the program, in their own 
several localities.”’ 

Committee : 
JuLiA PoLtK 
MARTHA JONES 
AuiceE DuNBAR-NELSON, 
Chairman 


[MPLEMENTING THE PROGRAM PLAN 


Through the Years 


*“Associating ourselves with other 
national organizations’’— 

Delta Sigma Theta holds life 
membership in the N.A.A.C.P. and 
makes an annual contribution for 
the support of the work of the or- 
ganization. 

The Sorority also contributes an- 
nually to the support of work of 
the National Urban League, and 
has cooperated with the league in 
an experiment, in the area of Vo- 
cational Guidance in two large 
cities in the United States, one 
with a northern, cultural pattern 
(Detroit, Michigan), and the other 
in the south (Atlanta, Georgia). 

The League and‘ the Sorority 
have also cooperated in producing 
an. educational booklet —- ‘‘ Negro 
Heroes,’’ which carried the: life 
story of several outstanding Negro 
people in the United States. The 
booklet was an attractive one, done 
in. comic book media, to attract, 
particularly, children and young 
adults. 

Delta is one of the. contributing 
members, and program participants 
of the National Council of Negro 
Women. It has also made contribu- 
tions to the National Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs. 

The Sorority is one of the eoop- 
erating Greek Letter Organiza- 
tions, forming the American Coun- 
cil on Human Rights with head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 

Delta Sigma Theta is an annual 
contributor to the Infantile Paraly- 


sis Fund. At present, the Sorority 
is initiating a program to aid in 
the Rehabilitation of Paralysis vic- 
tims hospitalized at Tuskegee In- 
stitute, Alabama. 

Delta is an annual contributor 
to the United Negro College Fund. 

It has contributed to the ‘‘Y.W. 
C.A. Around the World Recon- 
struction Fund,’’ and has estab- 
lished a Delta Scholarship for the 
training of young women, in the 
work of the Y.W.C.A. 

Since 1929 the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory has received financial assist- 
ance, and the interest of Delta Sig- 
ma Theta Sorority. 


Public Affairs Committee 


It was also at the 1929 Conven- 
tion, that Delta women decided 
upon a program of civic and po- 
litical vigilance, and set up the So- 
rority’s first Public Affairs Com- 
mittee which was called the ‘‘ Vigi- 
lance Committee,’’ until 1945, 
when the name was changed to the 
‘‘Committee on Public Affairs.’’ 
In setting up the committee in 
1929, its purpose was stated.as fol- 
lows, ‘‘To keep in touch. with those 
civic and political matters in our 
country that affect our group.’’ 
The. original committee was Layle 
Layne, Chairman, Sarah Pelham 
Speaks,. Juanita Howard, Gwendo- 
lyn Covington (Mrs. Lee) ; Bonnie 
Osborne (Mrs. Smith’); Thelma.B. 
Nelson, and Meta Redden. : 

The first effort of this committee, 
was to recommend to the President 
of the. United States, Herbert 
Hoover, that a qualified Negro be 
appointed to the Commission on 
the Study of Affairs in Haiti. 
Mary Church Terrell, and Rayford 
Logan, were recommended to fill 
the position, in light of their edu- 
cation, broad experience, and their 
ability to speak French fluently. 

In 1945, the scope of the pro- 
gram was broadened. The Sorority 
was. concerning itself more and 
more with Civil Rights Legislature, 
which included: 

(1) Discrimination in the Air 
(2). Federal Legislation Against 

Lynching and Mob Violence 
(3) Anti-Poll Tax Legislation. 
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(4) Permanent Fair Employment 
Practice Legislation 

At the December 1947 Conven- 
tion, acting upon recommendation 
of the Public Affairs Committee, 
Delta Sigma Theta Sorority agreed 
to participate in a cooperative proj- 
ect, of seven national fraternities 
and sororities, ‘‘to seek the exten- 
sion of fundamental human and 
civil rights to all citizens, and to 
secure equality of justice and op- 
portunity to all, without discrimi- 
nation of race or religion.’’ 

This cooperative program was 
later to be known as the American 
Council on Human Rights with 
full-time professional employees. 
The headquarters of the A.C.H.R. 
is in Washington, D. C., and serves 
its member organizations, as a 
clearing house; planning action on 
any given issue; consulting and as- 
sisting organized social campaigns 
on local levels. 

Since that time this committee 
has continued its program of study, 
education and action, to bring de- 
mocracy to full realization for all 
people, believing that as ‘‘educated 
women, education must be synony- 
mous with action.’’ 

Locatuy — The program imple- 
mentation as planned today is as 
follows: 


1. ‘‘Work for improvement in 
educational opportunity in your 
ecommunity.’’ 

‘“Work to make better health 
‘ facilities in your hometown.”’ 
**See. that your town enjoys 
clean streets, adequate garbage 
disposal, ete.’’ 

“See that everyone in your 
town has a good home to live 
gg 

**See that recreational facilities 
are adequate for the people of 
your town.’’ 

‘What about toilet facilities in 
shopping areas for Minorities?’’ 
‘‘Find out what you can do 
about delinquency problem in 
your community.”’ 

‘Find out how you can help, 
if there is job discrimination in 
your town.’’ 

‘*Work to get out the voters to 
vote in your town.”’ 
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National Pan-Hellenic Association 
Delta Sigma Theta is a member 
of the National Pan-Hellenie Asso- 
ciation which is primarily con- 
cerned with standards and policies 
affecting the structure of college- 
based sororities and fraternities. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Scholarship Fund 


From the small beginning of a 
$225.00 National Scholarship 
Fund, Delta Sigma Theta today, 
awards annually in Scholarships, 
and Grants-in-Aid, approximately 
$5,000.00. The major awards are: 
Foreign Grant-in-Aid 
Grant-in-Aid for Graduate Study 

in Social Work, at the University 

of Pittsburgh 
The Julia Bumry-Jones Scholar- 
ship in Journalism 


Scholarship in Training for Work 
in the Y.W.C.A. 


Award to High School Graduates 
entering College 
Scholarship Aid to College Gradu- 


ates without work experience 

In addition, local chapters, and 
Regional Advisory Councils make 
annual scholarship awards to grad- 
uating high school seniors, who 
plan to enter college. This brings 
Delta’s total scholarship effort 
throughout the country, to a con- 
servatively estimated figure, of 
$25,000. 


Library Project 


At the National Convention held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, December 1927, 
the Sorority adopted a plan by 
which it hoped to stimulate public 
interest throughout the country in 
providing library facilities for all 
people. The rural area in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, was chosen by the So- 
rority for its experimentation. in 
rendering library service to rural 
communities. Out of this experi- 
ence, has come the Sorority’s Book- 
mobile Project, operating through 
West Georgia Regional Library, 
King Street Branch, Carrollton, 
Georgia. The Bookmobile is under 
the supervision of the Library Di- 


vision of Georgia’s Department of 
Edueation ; Edith Foster, Director. 

The Bookmobile is completely 
equipped with new books, a moving 
picture projector, and a record 
player. 

In ‘‘Schools and Better Living,’’ 
Miss Foster has written an article 
entitled, ‘‘Books on Wheels’’ in 
which she tells the story of Delta’s 
contribution of a new Ford Van- 
ette Bookmobile, and states, 
‘‘Through such excellent under- 
standing and assistance we feel that 
shortly the Negro rural library 
service in our area will prove to 
be effective and wholesome.’’ 


Job Opportunities 


This program was inaugurated 
in December 1941 at the Detroit, 
Michigan, Convention. The fore- 
runner of this project was an Em- 
ployment Service conducted for the 
benefit of the membership of the 
organization. In the Job Oppor- 
tunities Project we seek to coop- 
erate with existing agencies, in the 
counseling of High School and Col- 
lege Students. This function is car- 
ried on largely through the chap- 
ters. In those communities where 
there is no such agency, the chap- 
ters have set up Job Opportunity 
Clinies, and in some programs, the 
interest has been extended to em- 
phasizing jobs for older workers. 
In the Job Opportunities Clinics 
it is also the policy, to secure the 
assistance of non-Delta capable 
leadership personnel, if same does 
not exist in chapter. 


The Study of Race History 


Although no formal program has 
been outlined, the Sorority has giv- 
en impetus to the study of Negro 
life and history through financial 
support rendered the Association 
for Study of Negro History. 


Create Taving 


Delta Sigma Theta’s Jabber- 
wock, is a theatrical production 
originated by Iota Chapter in Bos- 
ton, which produced the first Jab- 
berwock in 1926. The Jabberwock 
is a variety show, in which an effort 
is made to get a cross-section of 
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club and school groups, young and 
old, to present either an original 
or a well-done reproduction of a 
dramatic or musical skit, for which 
they compete for a prize. The 
funds derived from these projects 
throughout the United States, have 
provided the chapters with money 
for scholarships for worthy gradu- 
ating high school girls, who plan to 
enter college. The name ‘‘Jabber- 
wock’’ is reserved by legal action, 
to the exclusive use of Delta Sigma 
Theta Sorority. The show has also 
given wholesome recreational op- 
portunity to both participants and 
audiences. 


Danish Play By 
Negro Coilege 


The West Virginia State College 
(Institute, W. Va.) on May 8, 9, 
and 10, presented ‘‘The Word’’ by 
Kaj Munk, bringing to the Ameri- 
can Theatre for the first time, in 
English translation by R. P. Keig- 
win, this play, acclaimed as the 
greatest written by the eminent 
Danish clergyman-poet-playwright. 

Danish Ambassador Henrik 
Kauffman attended the perform- 
ance on May 9 and, responding to 
a welcome by President John W. 
Davis of the College, addressed the 
faculty, students and guests assem- 
bled at the College Playhouse. 


The Ambassador expressed his 
thanks to the School through its 
President, Dr. Davis, for opening 
the doors of the Playhouse to this 
work by one of Denmark’s famous 
sons. The Ambassador also thanked 
the Chairman of the Drama De- 
partment, Dr. Belcher, for his initi- 
ative in bringing out this Danish 
drama, hitherto unknown in Amer- 
ica, and Miss Carolyn Stewart, the 
actress, than whom no one had done 
more to make the performance pos- 
sible. 

Scenes of the play and commen- 
tary by Vice Consul Carlo Chris- 
tensen of the Danish Embassy have 
been recorded by a representative 
of the Danish State Radio for 
broadeast in Denmark simultane- 
ously with the performance in West 
Virginia. 
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ANGELES, CALIFORNIA CELEBRATION 


LOS ANGELES MAYOR ISSUES NEGRO HISTORY WEEK PROCLAMATION. PICTURED WITH MAYOR FLETCHER 

BOWRON ARE VASSIE D. WRIGHT, PRESIDENT OF THE L. A. BRANCH OF THE A.S.N.L.H. AND REATHA BECK, 

CO-CHAIRMAN FOR NEGRO HISTORY WEEK (SEE BELOW THE LETTER FROM THE L. A. BRANCH AND A POR. 
TION OF THE EXTENSIVE PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES.) 


3439 Sth Avenue 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
April 30, 1952 
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1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


To THE EpiTor: 

We enjoyed reading the last is- 
sue of the Negro History Bulletin, 
which gave articles on Negro His- 
tory Week in various cities. We 
also noted that you said, ‘‘to send 
articles for publication to the Ne- 
gro History Bulletin.’’ 

Enclosed you will find a picture 
of the Mayor of Los Angeles issu- 
ing the proclamation to Vassie D. 
Wright, President of Our Authors 
Study Club, L.A. Branch of the 
A.S.N.L.H., and Mrs. Reatha Beck, 
Co-Chairman for Negro History 


Week. The Chairman, Rev. Baxter 
Duke, is not pictured. 

The City Council of Los Angeles 
also presented our organization 
with a Resolution commending the 
organization on its work. I am en- 
closing a program of Negro His- 
tory Week and perhaps you can 
run the picture in your next issue 
of the Bulletin. Our city joined in 
the celebration as you will note 
from the program. 

Our Branch meets twice a month. 
One meeting is a class where Ne- 
gro History is taught by Mrs. Jo- 
anna Sutton, Librarian in the pub- 
lic library. 

If you desire any further infor- 
mation please let me know. 

Yours truly, 
Vassie D. Wricut, President 
Our Authors Study Club, 
L.A. Branch, A.S.N.L.H. 


NATIONAL NEGRO HISTORY 
WEEK 


NATIONAL THEME: 
‘*Great Teachers’’ 


LOCAL THEME: 
“‘The Negro Yesterday, Today 
and Tomorrow’’ 
Fesruary 10-17, 1952 


LOCATIONS : 

Sunday, 3:00 P.M., February 10, 
1952 — Mass Meeting, Second 
Baptist Church, Griffith Avenue 
at 24th Street. Dr. J. Raymond 
Henderson, Minister 

Monday, 7 :30 P.M., February 11— 
Avalon Christian Church, 43rd 
and Avalon 

‘Youth in Action”’ 

Tuesday, 7:30 P.M., February 12— 
Wilshire Christian, Wilshire and 
Normandie 

‘*The Negro in Music’’ 
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Tuesday, 8:00 P.M., February 12— 

Royce Hall, UCLA 
‘‘Negro History Week Con- 
vention’”’ 

Wednesday, 7:30 P.M., February 
13—Neighborhood Church, 47th 
and San Pedro 

Charles Drew Medical Society, 
‘“‘The Negro in Medical His- 
tory’’ 

Thursday, 7:30 P.M., February 14 
—Independent Church, 18th and 
Paloma Streets 

‘“‘Negro in Business and La- 
bor’’ 

Friday, 7:30 P.M., February 15— 
Ward A.M.E. Church, 25th and 
Magnolia 

‘‘The Chureh and Negro His- 
tory’’ 


RECEPTION 


Sunday, February 17, 1952 
4-7 P.M. 
THE NATIONAL Necro History 
RECEPTION 


Fiesta Hall, Plummer Park 
7377 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 
Sponsored by 

Our Authors Study Club 

Los Angeles Branch of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, Vassie D. Wright 
President and Organizer 

Special Planning Committee for 
National Negro History Week, 
Rev. Baxter C. Duke, Chairman; 
Mrs. Reatha D. Beck, Co-Chair- 
man. 


Our Appreciation 


We express our appreciation to 
the U.C.L.A. Officials, Dr. Milton 
E. Hahn, Dean of Students and 
Dr. Ralph Freud, Prof. of Theatre 
Arts for their fine cooperation with 
Negro History Week, for the excel- 
lent program and _ outstanding 
speaker, Dr. Sadie Alexander. 

The Board of Education for their 
splendid observance of Negro His- 
tory Week in the schools, both ele- 
mentary, High School and Adult. 
To Jefferson Evening School for 
their special effort and contribution 
to the week through Mr. Howard 
P. Lea, Principal. 

To the Libraries for their fine 


exhibits, and organizations present- 
ing the program for various nights. 

Our sincere thanks to the 
Churches and Ministers for their 
generous contributions. To the 
Woodlawn Branch, Y.W.C.A.. The 
Choirs. To the Press. 

We wish to thank Mayor Fletch- 
er Bowron; the City Council and 
City Officials for their special ree- 
ognition. 

To the 48 organizations and clubs 
for their outstanding contributions 
during the observance of Negro 
History Week, our thanks. 


Our AutTHors Stupy CLus, 
L.A. Branch, A.S.N.L.H. 


J. Finley Wilson 
(Continued from page 178) 


which made James Finley Wilson 
significant in his times. He did not 
confine his activities and interests 
to fraternalism, but gave serious 
consideration to many causes. 
Through twenty-six years he en- 
couraged and sponsored grants-in- 
aid for scholarships to colored 
young men and women. These have 
amounted to over $700,000 and sev- 
eral of the recipients of the awards 
have distinguished themselves and 
vindicated his vision. 

James Finley Wilson’s leader- 
ship stands out in striking contrast 
to that of the professional career 
colored race leaders of the past and 
present. These so-called leaders 
have been invariably selected and 
blessed by outsiders to whom they 
owe allegiance and from whom they 
received protection and support. 
The patterns of their leadership 
have been well known since slavery 
in America with strict conformity 
to the divisive methods of colonial- 
ism. These colored professional 
leaders are still in demand; they 
know what is expected of them 
without being told. They have al- 
ways spoken cautiously at home, 
but recently some of them spoke 
abroad in defense of American 
ways when better judgment would 
have induced them to keep silent. 
In contrast, Mr. Wilson had a man- 
date from colored people who se- 
lected him and he spoke without 
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fear of consequences of which sev- 
eral professional colored race lead- 
ers are learning too late. His leader- 
ship was awarded for performance 
among his own people while the 
professionals had leadership be- 
stowed upon them usually for co- 
operation with outside oppressors 
often behind closed doors in pure 
and simple colonial and imperial 
fashion. 

There was statesmanship in the 
leadership of James Finley Wilson 
as he looked beyond fraternalism. 
He realized the necessity of pre- 
paring his followers for a tomorrow 
of greater responsibility as he 
maintained close touch with the 
world about him. Most observers 
will remember him best, perhaps. 
from the glamour of the annual 
Elk parades in various great cities. 
These events meant much in oppor- 
tunity for expression among masses 
born, nurtured, and subjected from 
the cradle to the grave in seg- 
regation. But Mr. Wilson saw in- 
finitely farther and always had 
some distinguished spokesman like 
Bunche, DuBois, and Wesley bring 
an annual message of hope and in- 
spiration about colored people. He 
demonstrated by precept and ex- 
ample that great leadership must 
stem from the people who are led 
and that any imposed by outsiders 
is doomed to fail. James Finley 
Wilson’s tribe of genuine colored 
leaders should increase and may 
his mantle rest on worthy shoulders. 
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William H. Hunt and 
The Foreign Service 


3y Geneva C. TURNER 


Very inspiring to the youth of 
today who may be interested in 
entering the United States Govern- 
ment’s Foreign Service is the life 
of William H. Hunt, who passed 
away recently in Washington, 
D. C., after thirty-five vears in this 
service. A very interesting account 
of his life and work here at home 
and in the foreign countries where 
he served as consul, is contained in 
his unpublished memoirs entitled 
‘*From Log Cabin to Legation.’’ 
He also left a wealth of informa- 
tion in clippings, letters, speeches, 
and photographs concerning his 
life abroad. 

A consul is an official of a gov- 
ernment residing in some foreign 
country to care for the commercial 
interest of the citizens of the ap- 
pointing government and to protect 
its seamen. Such an official was 
William H. Hunt, appointed by the 
United States Government to for- 
eign countries. Much will be writ- 
ten about the life and work of this 
interesting character. But here are 
just a few facts taken from his life 
that might serve as an inspiration 
to our struggling youth, since he 
started as a poor boy and made his 
own way with little help. 

When he was quite small, his 
widowed mother with her four chil- 
dren moved from Tennessee, where 
he was born in 1869, to St. Louis, 
Mo. There he was soon put to work 
to aid in the family expenses. Un- 
fortunately, while still in his teens, 
his mother died. He then decided 
to go to Minneapolis, Minn., where 
he found work as a bell boy in a 
hotel. Here he made many friends 
on account of his alertness and his 
witty, cheerful disposition. Many 
distinguished patrons of the hotel 
were attracted to him and regarded 
him as their favorite bell boy. 


For several years he worked in 
hotels or on special trains as Pull- 
man porter. Always a hero wor- 
shipper, he began to imitate the 
distinguished and cultured men 


with whom he came in contact. 
Some of those whom he served so 
well grew to like him and gave him 
positions of trust and confidence. 
His mother had developed in him 
habits of neatness, truthfulness, 
and honesty, to which he adhered 
all of his life. Then, too, he was 
constantly preparing himself for 
the future by reading and private 
study. His progress was very rapid 
because he was the fortunate pos- 
sessor of an excellent memory. 

Just about this time, he met a 
young girl who was visiting St. 
Paul and who was just out of col- 
lege. He fell in love with her and 
in less than a year had resolved to 
go to college himself. A strong will 
always enabled him to do what ever 
he decided to do and so a year later 
he entered St. Lawrence Academy 
in Groton, Mass., and began work- 
ing his way through. During his 
summer vacations he worked in 
Boston, where he first met Dr. Du- 
Bois. After graduating from the 
Academy, he entered Williams Col- 
lege. 

During a summer vacation’s 
work in N. Y., he unexpectedly got 
an opportunity to become secretary 
to the United States Consul to 
Madagascar, Judge Mifflin W. 
Gibbs, who was the father of the 
girl with whom William H. Hunt 
had fallen in love. He began to 
study his French and a few months 
later was steaming away to that 
far-off post. This was in the year 
1897 soon after the French con- 
quest of the island. Upon the resig- 
nation of Judge Gibbs, and on ac- 
eount of his devotion to duty, Wil- 
liam H. Hunt was promoted to vice 
consul and later to consul. Finally 
he. was allowed to come home and 
marry the girl of his early love— 
his ‘‘ guiding star,’’ as he called her 
—and take her away to that far 
off isle. 

Shortly after this he was trans- 
ferred to St. Etienne, France, 
where he remained for twenty 
years—all during the first World 
War and some years later. Then 
he was sent to the French Colony 
of Guadeloupe, then to the Azores, 
Portugal, and finally to Liberia, 
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Africa, as diplomatic secretary to 
the Legation there. 

Sine his retirement nearly twen- 
ty years ago, he has lived in his 
home in Washington, D. C., where 
he recently passed. His widow, 
Mrs. Ida Gibbs Hunt, a graduate 
of Oberlin College, survives him. 





A Letter to the Editor 
From An African Boy 


S.M. Babs Ajayi 
Alias ‘‘Blessed Babs”’ 
20 Adams Street 
Lagos, Nigeria 

Sir: 

I got your name from one of my 
friends here and I quickly take the 
opportunity to write you these few 
lines of mine which I hope will 
meet you in the mighty ocean of 
love and health. The main reason 
of my writing you these few lines 
is that I want my name and ad- 
dress as above to be published in 
your widely read news paper in 
order to secure some pen-pals in 
your country and other countries 
if possible. 

Describing myself, I am an Afri- 
ean boy, 16 years of age, 5 feet 4 
inches in height. cut clear face with 
bluishing eyes, dark brown hair 
and fair in complexion. My hobbies 
are Stamps and Post-Cards Collect- 
ing, View Cards, Snapshots, Col- 
lecting Film Stars Pictures and 
Exchanging Goods. The article of 
Exchange are Handbags, Slippers, 
Carved Ebony heads and Knives, 
Bill Rolls, Calabash Furnitures and 
Bead Works. 

I was born in Lagos and I am 
attending a college here too. I shall 
also be grateful if you can publish 
this my brothers name and address. 
He is Samuel Babatunde Ajayi, 
Alias ‘‘Young Ajax.’’ We live in 
the same house and with our par- 
ents. We shall be glad if you can 
do us this favour and we pray for 
God’s protection over you. May 
God bless you. Waiting to see your 
hand through the pen-pal of your 
country. 

May God Crown Your Efforts 
Yours in the Lord 
S.M. Babs Ajayi 
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PHI BETA SIGMA FRATERNITY NATIONAL 


Washington Carver High 

School. All the students, except 
Robert and his pals, Charles and 
Roy, had gone home. They re- 
mained to get additional informa- 
tion on the Phi Beta Sigma Fra- 
ternity National Essay Contest. 


[ was very quiet at the George 


After they had read the contest’s 
rules on the bulletin board, they 
went to their English teacher’s of- 
fice and got leaflets containing 
many helpful hints on the contest. 

The boys walked slowly through 
the long halls and down the wind- 
ing stairs, thinking of the many 
things they had read and heard. 

As soon as they were outside, 
Robert said, ‘‘Gee! Wouldn’t it be 
creat if we won one of those 
prizes !”” 

“Tid you say one of the prizes?”’ 
asked Charles, with a twinkle in his 
eyes. ‘‘Is there any objection to our 
winning three of the prizes, each 
f us winning one?”’ 

‘Certainly not,’’ answered Rob- 

‘‘T have no objections what- 
ever. Has anyone anything to say 
concerning who is to win the first 
prize ?’’ 

“Oh, we won’t bother about 
that,’ said Roy, with a smile. 
“We'll let the distinguished judges 
decide that, while we wait to take 
the honors.’’ 

‘All right fellows,’’ said Robert, 
“take your bows. See you tonight 
at seven. Daddy said he would put 
some of his old Crescents on the 
desk for us.”’ 


“Old Crescents? said Charles, 


with a confused look in his eyes, ' 


“what old Crescents?’’ 


‘Don’t you remember I showed 
you one of the Crescents, the last 
issue, when you were at the house, 
Monday? The Crescent is the offi- 
cial magazine of Phi Beta Sigma 
Fraternity, remember? You said 


ESSAY CONTEST 


By GERTRUDE PARTHENIA McBrRowNn 


we could get a great deal of infor- 
mation out of it for the contest.’’ 

‘*Sure, sure I remember the mag- 
azine. Roy, I told you about it. 
The whole magazine is on Bigger 
and Better Business, with pictures 
of outstanding Negroes and their 
places of business all over the coun- 
try. Robert, I hope your father 
left that magazine for us. Those 
articles are just what we need.”’ 

“‘T’m sure Dad left that one; 
however, it’s not called a magazine. 
The name is ‘The Crescent.’ You 
remember the Crescent pins the 
four fellows were wearing—the fel- 
lows who came from the college to 
invite us to their program? Re- 
member how proud they were of 
their Cresent pins? One said, ‘the 
Crescent is symbolic of the thin, 
new moon which steadily grows into 
the full moon giving light to the 
world. The Crescent is symbolic of 
growth and fertility’.’’ 

**Oh, yes, I remember one of 
them kept saying in his speech that 
morning, ‘we believe in continual 
expansion,’ and he repeated their 
motto several times, ‘Culture for 
Service and Service for Humanity.’ 
I remember,”’ said Charles,’’ ‘‘how 
they emphasized that Phi Beta Sig- 
ma Fraternity expects every man 
to grow like the Crescent into full 
maturity.’’ 

‘*All right, then,’’ said Robert, 
‘‘Dad’s Crescents will be on the 
desk for us—the Crescent is the 
official organ in which the growth 
and the general achievements of 
Phi Beta Sigma are recorded. Re- 
member it’s the Crescent.”’ 

‘‘O.K. high school senior,’’ said 
Charles ‘‘you certainly remember 
what the fellows from the pledge 
club said. I almost looked to see if 
you were wearing a Crescent pin. 
We’ll see you at seven. . . good- 
bye.’’ 

All the way home, Robert was 
trying to decide how he would be- 


gin his essay. He had attended the 
open meetings of Phi Beta Sigma 
Fraternity last year. He remem- 
bered parts of some of the speeches 
of the distinguished scholars: Dr. 
Ambrose Caliver, specialist in Edu- 
cation of Negroes, U. 8S. Office of 
Edueation; Dr. Alain Locke, 
Rhodes Scholar, professor of phi- 
losophy at Howard University, au- 
thor, critic, who has served as guest 
professor at Fisk University, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, New School 
of Social Research, the City College 
of New York and at the Seminar 
in Austria; Dr. L. D. Reddick, for- 
mer Curator of the Schomburg Col- 
lection of Negro Literature and 
History, Countee Cullen Library, 
New York, now head librarian at 
Atlanta University; the great 
‘‘Nehru of Africa,’’ Dr. Nnamdi 
Azikiwe and many others. 

Robert had listened attentively 
to the history of Phi Beta Sigma, 
how it was founded thirty-six years 
ago at Howard University for the 
purpose of developing and put- 
ting into action the ideals of broth- 
erhood,. service, and scholarship, 
and thereby promoting the general 
welfare of all humanity. He was 
thrilled as he learned of the fine 
educational and social action pro- 
gram, of the fraternity’s connec- 
tions with the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the general 
cooperation with other Greek-letter 
organizations in the National Pan- 
Hellenic Council which works for 
securing progressive legislation re- 
garding equal rights for minority 
groups. 

These and many other things 
passed through his mind. He re- 
membered a demonstration on 
‘‘Junior Achievement,’’ a project 
in which teen-agers are brought to- 
gether by a committee comprising 
local representatives of manage- 
ment, labor, educational, profes- 
sional, fraternal, and social organi- 
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zations, as a result of activity of 
the Bigger and Better Business 
Committee of Phi Beta Sigma in 
various localities. 

The idea of teen-agers in a mini- 
ature business corporation to pro- 
duce and sell a product or service 
fascinated Robert. He had even 
written the National Executive Di- 
rector in New York, requesting fur- 
ther information on ‘‘Junior 
Achievement.’’ ‘‘Certainly,’’ Rob- 
ert said, ‘‘if teen-agers can have an 
opportunity to learn how to set up 
and manage a business, and at the 
same time, receive financial bene- 
fits, I’m anxious to belong to such 
an organization. I believe an or- 
ganization of this kind is a sure 
road to Bigger and Better Busi- 
ness.’? He remembered that the 
president had expressed the wish 
that all teen-agers would take ad- 
vantage of the training offered in 
‘‘Junior Achievement’’—that they 
would learn the skills necessary to 
Bigger and Better Business. 

As Robert thought of the presi- 
dent’s speech, he said to himself, 
**T have it! I’ll begin my essay by 
saying Bigger and Better Business 
became the chief concern of Phi 
Beta Sigma Fraternity in 1924. At 
the annual meeting held in Phila- 
dephia, Pa., in December, there 
were exhibits from twenty-five Ne- 
gro establishments. Business fo- 
rums were held to further acquaint 
the visiting brothers with some of 
the problems of business experi- 
enced by Negroes, and their ad- 
vancement in business.”’ 

By the time Robert was nearing 
his home, his thoughts wandered 
off to the nice hot dinner his mother 
was preparing, and he began walk- 
ing faster and faster. Soon he was 
in the kitchen where his appetite 
was sharpened by the sight of lamb 
chops, sweet potatoes, fluffy hot 
biscuits, stewed tomatoes and fruit 
salad. 

It wasn’t long before the family 
was at the table enjoying the delli- 
cious meal—everyone except Ann. 
Robert’s little sister. 

‘*Why aren’t you eating ?’’ asked 
her mother, ‘‘Don’t you like your 
dinner? It’s very nice.”’ 


‘*Yes, mother, but I was just 
wondering why Daddy is letting 
Robert use his club room tonight. 
Why doesn’t Robert have his meet- 
ing downstairs in the recreation 
room just as he always does?’’ 

‘*Ah! so that’s what’s bothering 
you,’’ said Robert, a little teasing- 
ly, ‘‘didn’t you hear Daddy say he 
thought we might like to have the 
meeting in his fraternity den so 
we’ll have the Crescents and other 
literature we need for the contest. 
Then, too, it will be nice for the 
fellows to see the pictures and sou- 
venirs around the room. The at- 
mosphere will put us in a good 
frame of mind for writing. We'll 
be able to write a winning essay. 
perhaps, if we meet in Dad’s den.”’ 

**T don’t see why,’’ said Ann, a 
little peeved, ‘‘I can write my les- 
sons without going in Dad’s den.”’ 

‘*Come, come, Ann,’’ said father, 
‘*Certainly my little girl isn’t sel- 
fish, is she? When you are larger 
and have friends writing essays, 
perhaps you’d like to go in my den. 
or in your mother’s room.’’ 

‘May I, mother?’’ asked Ann. 
‘‘May I go in your room with my 
friends when I am a big girl writ- 
ing essays?’’ 

‘*Certainly, dear,’’ answered her 
mother, ‘‘you may have your 
friends in my room just as Robert 
is having his friends in Daddy’s.”’ 

‘““Oh!’’ said Ann, ‘‘that’ll be 
great!’’ And she began eating a 
little of her dinner. After sam- 
pling everything on her plate, she 
asked, ‘‘ Daddy, what is a fraterni- 
ty? Is it like my school club?”’ 

‘Well... not exactly .. .,”’ an- 
swered her father. ‘‘It’s a kind of 
club where all the members pledge 
to live up to certain high standards 
—where everyone is working not 
only for his own interests, but also 
for the good of the whole frater- 
nity. The men pledge themselves 
to be brothers, just as the women 
pledge to be sisters in a sorority. 
Sororities and fraternities are usu- 
ally found in colleges. They are 
called Greek-letter organizations 
and the members work for high 
scholarship, to be good citizens giv- 
ing service wherever needed.’’ 
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‘Oh, I see,’’ said Ann, ‘‘T have 
to wait until I go to college before 
I can join a sorority. Well, just 
the same, I can be a good citizen 
in my school club.’’ 


**Quite true, my dear,’’ said her 
mother, ‘‘there are many fine peo- 
ple who are not members of sorori- 
ties or fraternities, but should you 
join a sorority, I’m sure you will 
be one of the finest sisters.’’ 

Ann raised her eyebrows, looked 
at her brother and smiled with 
pride. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ said her father. 
**yvou’ll become a member of Zeta 
Phi Beta—that’s our sister organi- 
zation—remember, mother took you 
to the joint meeting of Zeta Phi 
Beta and Phi Beta Sigma, remen- 
ber you said you liked the violin 
and piano solos?’’ 

**Oh, yes, Daddy, I remember,” 
said Ann. ‘‘By the time I’m ready 
for college, I’ll be able to decide 
whether I want to join mother’s 
sorority or Zeta. Mother doesn’t 
eare which I join. Do you Motb- 
er?’ 

‘No, my dear, I don’t. Each 
sorority is a group of fine women 
working for individual and con- 
munity betterment.’’ 

Long before seven o’clock, Rob- 
ert was in his father’s den looking 
over Crescents and the rules for 
the essay contest. 


Soon after Robert had arranged 
the material on the desk, Roy and 
Charles came. 


‘*See,’’ said Robert, ‘‘this is 4 
summary of the 1948 National Es 
say Contest in the form of a pro 
gram issued by the Department of 
Education of Phi Beta Sigma. Here 
are some fine excerpts from the es 
say on George Washington Carver; 
listen to this, ‘Through his remark- 
able work under the flag of science, 
he served many color lines and in- 
creased others’ opportunities for 
advancement in this intolerant 
world.’ That is from Laura Som- 
ma’s essay. Here she is.’’ 


“*T didn’t know,’’ said Roy with 
surprise, ‘‘that girls competed. The 
rules say ‘high school male set 


iors’.’’ 


> 
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“Sh ...,’’ said Robert, ‘‘Can’t 
you see what was happening... 
here are eight girls winning prizes 
and only three boys? Don’t you 
think a change was necessary? Let 
the sororities take care of the girls. 
Now, dont’ think I’m afraid of the 
competition. Nothing like that.’’ 

‘“‘Oh, we understand, pal,’’ said 
Charles, ‘‘let’s see what Martin 
Robbins says; ‘To the poor, the 
rich, the black, the white, red, yel- 
low, to all these people in their en- 
tirety, a Negro man gave his contri- 
butions. He might have retaliated 
with hate, but true greatness knows 
no distinetion—he gave and ere- 
ated for all.’ Both of these are 
white students. Now, let’s take two 
colored students. Alma Leverett 
says: ‘Many of Dr. George Wash- 
ington Carver’s experiments 
played a great part in the over- 
coming of World War II. It was 
largely due to his efforts that syn- 
thetic rubber was perfected. and 
we know how great a part synthetic 
rubber played in winning the war.’ 
Clarence Williams says: ‘When Dr. 
Carver won and held the respect 
of men like Edison, Ford, Wallace, 
and others, he opened new scien- 
tifie roads and paved the way for 
sreater racial understanding.’ I 
like that. All of these quotations 
would be good to use when Sigma 
celebrates ‘Carver Day.’ Carver 
was a great Sigma and an outstand- 
ing citizen of the world.”’ 

“‘Here’s the announcement of the 
1949 National Essay Contest,’’ said 
Roy. ‘‘ ‘The Relation of Business 
to Civil Rights’ $1,800.00 was of- 
fered in prizes. Here are some of 
the winning essays. These tie up 
with the material we need for our 
contest, because it’s impossible to 
have Bigger and Better Business 
without having equality in Civil 
rights. Wherever there is segrega- 
tion, business is handicapped. Read, 
this, see what the National Director 
for Bigger and Better Business 
Says.’? 


Charles read quietly, then said, 
“This gives me a good idea for my 
essay. Listen to this, ‘Bigger and 
Better Business Week cannot be 
stimulated among us so long as our 


thinking is confined to racial ex- 
tractions or segregated procedures. 
Our American business with its 
methods of mass production and 
world wide distribution is founded 
upon the idea of service to the 
greatest number with the least 
waste and expense .. .’ Here he 
emphasizes that there should be no 
segregation of business by racial 
classes. Here are some questions to 
stimulate thinking on the contest. 
‘How many Negroes are gainfully 
employed in your city? Has any 
young man or woman in your com- 
munity ever tried to make a job 
for himself or herself by capitaliz- 
ing on his buying power which is 
not being so successfully exploited 
as possible? How much do Negroes 
in your city know about the atti- 
tude of banks and other organiza- 
tions toward credit for the expan- 
sion of business concerns owned by 
Negroes which could be made to 
serve better and increase by the 
plan of additional capital? Can 
you think of places which Negroes 
might operate with profit other 
than those they now own? ‘There 
are other very interesting ques- 
tions.”’ 

‘Let me see that Crescent if 
you’ve finished with it. Thanks,’’ 
said Roy as he took the Crescent 


- éé ’ 
.and began turning pages. ‘‘ Here’s 


a picture of Attorney Jessie Lewis ; 
once he was Head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Finance at 
Howard University; now he’s in 
private practice and is president of 
the National Finance Corporation 
of Washington, D. C. It’s a fine 
business organization with many 
departments. Here’s a picture of 
James Weldon Johnson. I didn’t 
know he was a Sigma. Here’s 
Judge Stevens of New York receiv- 
ing a plaque presented by his chap- 
ter. This is a fine picture of Law- 
rence Whisonant (Winters) sing- 
ing at City Center. He’s really an 
outstanding opera and concert star. 
This in interesting. There’s the 
National Executive Secretary, Wil- 
liam Doar, presenting the charter 
of the new Liberian chapter to Mr: 
Leo Bryant of Monrovia. You re- 
member we heard Mr. Doar speak- 
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ing on the radio about ‘Bigger and 
Better Business in Africa’.’’ 

**Yes,’’ answered Charles, ‘‘that 
was the day we heard about the 
scholarship awards and this year’s 
essay contests. These pictures and 
articles certainly tell a story of 
growth. Look at that fine Esso Oil 
Station in Baton Rouge, Louisiana ; 
Boot’s Flower Shop, Jackson. Mis- 
sissippi; Hayes Funeral Home, 
Richmond, Virginia; Magnolia Ter- 
race apartments, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Julian’s Pharmacy, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
East Madison Drug Co., Seattle, 
Washington.’’ 

For a moment or two, there was 
silence as the boys continued look- 
ing at the pictures. Then Roy said, 
‘*T’m going to look through some of 
the Sigma Journals. Here are some 
things in nut shells.”’ 

There wasn’t a sound for half 
an hour, other than the turning of 
pages. Then Charles said with a 
smile, ‘‘I think I know enough 
about Bigger and Better Business 
to win that first prize.’’ 

**All right,’’ said Roy, with a 
twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘We’ll see. I 
was just about to say the same 
thing.’’ 

Just then, Robert’s father came 
to the door with a plate of sand- 
wiches and a pitcher of orange 
juice. 

**T thought you’d need a little 
refreshments,’’ said the proud dad, 
as he smiled on the boys. 

**Oh, thanks!’’ said the hopeful 
contestants in a cheerful chorus. 
‘*You came just in time,’’ said Rob- 
ert, ‘‘We need a little something 
for physical strength, now that 
we’ve devoured everything from 
the printed pages on the contest.’’ 

‘‘And we are each going to win 
first prize,’’ said Charles, with 
laughter in his voice. 

**Good! Good!’’ exclaimed Rob- 
ert’s father. ‘‘That’s the spirit. 
Just keep in mind that ‘Bigger and 
Better Business is the core of the 
general program of Phi Beta Sig- 
ma’.’’ As he was leaving the room, 
he said, ‘‘Good luck, and may the 
best man win.”’ 


**Thanks!’’ said the boys, as they 
reached for the sandwiches. 
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OPERA “OUANGA” COMPOSER’S MASTERPIECE 


Close association with Coleridge- 
Taylor stimulated Dr. White’s com- 
posing ambition. He followed the 
British composer to London to 
study composition with him. Also 
during his European stay, Dr. 
White continued violin study with 
the Russian violinist, Zacharewitsch 
and later toured both Europe and 
this country as a concert artist. 

Following his years in Europe, 
Dr. White returned to America 
and opened a violin studio in Bos- 
ton. Continuing to compose, it was 
about this time that Dr. White’s 
‘*Bandanna Sketches’’ were being 
played by Fritz Kreisler. While 
still in Boston he decided to write 
an all-Negro cast. He had no money 
and little time to devote to the task 
he had set for himself. Happily, 
along came a check for $400 in 1938 
when he won the Harmon Founda- 
tion prize. Dr. White used it im- 
mediately, took a boat bound for 
Haiti, climbed mountains on don- 
keys, collected Haitian folk melo- 
dies and rhythms which he de- 
scribes as ‘‘out of this world.”’ 
Then more good luck. The Julius 
Rosenwald Foundation awarded 
Dr. White a two-year fellowship in 
Paris to enable him to complete his 
opera on Haitian life titled ‘‘ Ouan- 
> It won him the David Bis- 
pham Memorial medal. 


? 
fa. 


THE Story OF THE OPERA 


The story of ‘‘Ouanga’’ is the 
true story of one man’s desperate 
struggle to bring freedom and 
Christianity to the people of his 
native land. It is the story of Des- 
salines, liberator and first emperor 
of Haiti, whose love for his country 
met with tragedy and heartbreak. 

As the curtain rises on Act One, 
the ancient melodies of Haitian 
peasants assembling in the public 
square ‘‘Cap Haitian’’ in Haiti, 
are heard and a wild primitive 
dance is in full sway as the people 
prepare for the sacrifice to Legba. 
Dessalines, the victorious general, 
enters the scene with his troops and 


CLARENCE CAMERON 


disgustingly watches the stirring 
dance. 

A ery of joy breaks through the 
air as Defilee, beloved of Dessalines, 
rushes toward him and _ entreats 
him to join the worshippers. Defilee 
turns away dejectedly as Dessalines 
refuses to yield to her entreaty. Ig- 
noring his presence, the worship- 
pers continue their ceremony for 
the sacrifice. 

Mougali, the voodoo priestess, 
chants the ‘‘Serpent Service,’’ in 
which she sings the moving aria, 
“Drive The Tyrant From Our 
Shores.’’ This incites the worship- 
pers and in fanatical tones they re- 
peat the words of the voodoo spell 
‘*Ouanga.’’ 

In a moment of rage, Dessalines 
eries out to the worshippers to stop 
the sacrifice and with the aid of his 
soldiers succeeds in disrupting the 
ceremony. Hate and evil distorts 
the face of Mougali as she raises 
her arm to bring down the spell of 
the curse on Dessalines. Defilee in- 
tercedes and pleads to be allowed 
to bring the defiant general back to 


WHITE CONDUCTING 


the fold. The curtain falls as the 
proud Dessalines, undaunted by 
the threat of the curse sings in de- 
fiance, ‘‘A King Is Not Afraid.”’ 
Scene Two of Act One takes place 
in a Banana Grove in which Michel, 
servant to Dessalines, sings his love 
for Licite, a young peasant woman, 
and of the glory of his master, who 
shall soon be crowned Emperor of 
Haiti. Defilee appears on the scene 
and rebukes Michel for bringing 
false messages to charm Licite. 
Defilee then sings an aria pro 
claiming her love for Dessalines 
and lamenting over her fear of the 
voodoo. Hearing all, Dessalines 
rushes to her side and pleads with 
her to denounce the voodoo and 
embrace the Christian faith so that 
he might make her his queen. 
Moved by his persuasion, Defilee 
is about to consent when the echo 
of distant drums grows louder and 
the old terror for the voodoo over- 
comes her love for Dessalines, in 
censed and panic-stricken over the 
approaching tom-toms, Dessalines 
reproaches his beloved for her 
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weakness and in his wrath, strides 
off and disappears into the forest. 

Act Two, the Coronation of Des- 
salines, is about to take place in the 
public square of Cap Haitian. Gath- 
ered for the occasion are the friends 
of the new Emperor and the fol- 
lowers Of Mougali, the voodoo 
priestess. A trumpet fanfare 
sounds the entrance of Dessalines 
and his queen, the daughter of one 
elite, Claire Heureuse. 

Dessalines immediately proclaims 
a new order of ‘‘Liberty and 
Peace’’ for which his hearers cheer 
vociferously. A Haitian dance fol- 
lows and while the people dance 
joyously, Mougali advances toward 
the throne and warns the new Em- 
peror of death for all who desert 
the Legba. 

Mougali then turns to Defilee, 
who has come to the coronation dis- 
guised as an old hag, and screams 
in her rage; ‘‘ Woe to him who be- 
trays his true love.’’ Dessalines 
orders his soldiers to seize the 
priestess and put her to death, but 
Defilee kneels at his feet and pleads 
for the life of Mougali. Seething 
with jealousy, the queen prevents 
the Emperor from relenting and 
Mougali is carried away by the sol- 
diers. 

Act Three, the final Act of ‘‘Ou- 
anga,’’ finds Dessalines in the cere- 
monial hall of the Voodoo worship- 
pers where a special voodoo cere- 
mony is being performed over the 
body of Mougali by the high priest 
Papaloi. Dessalines has come to 
offer sympathy and seek forgive- 
ness from the followers of Mougali 
but his efforts are in vain. 

The magie spell of the Python 
envelopes the air as Papaloi makes 
the magic symbol and Dessalines is 
caught in its hypnotie spell. Dazed 
and with arms upraised, Dessalines 
backs out of the circle and manages 
his eseape. The next and final scene 
brings Dessalines once more face to 
face with his beloved Defilee who 
anxiously awaits him on the Red 
Bridge of Haiti. 

As Defilee waits, she wonders if 
Dessalines has requested their meet- 
ing because of his love for her or 
for some other motive. Suddenly 


her thoughts are interrupted by 
Gerin, who ridicules the idea of 
Dessalines being in love with her. 
He attempts to enlist her aid in the 
betrayal of Dessalines and his sol- 
diers. 

Defilee agrees to cooperate if she 
finds that her lover no longer loves 
her. When the Emperor appears, 
Defilee is convinced that he still 
loves her and warns him of impend- 
ing danger at the hands of the plot- 
ting Gerin. 

Defilee departs hastily in an ef- 
fort to find Gerin and use her in- 
fluence with him to save the life of 
her beloved. Alone and abandoned, 
Dessalines sings of his love for 
Haiti and with a feeling of the fate 
that awaits him. As he sings, Gerin 
and his men approach stealthily 
over the bridge and quickly sur- 
round the helpless Emperor. Too 
late to defend himself, Dessalines 
is stabbed repeatedly by the sol- 
diers bayonets. 

The returning Defilee is met by 
Gerin who tries to prevent her from 
reaching her beloved Dessalines, 
but she invokes a curse upon them 
with the ery of ‘‘Ouanga.’’ Awed 
by the magie word, the supersti- 
tious Gerin and his men flee in ter- 
ror. leaving the dying Dessalines 
and the heartbroken Defilee. 

Sobbing, Defilee falls across the 
wounded Emperor who begs for 
her forgiveness. The curtain de- 
seends as the sound of drums beat- 
ing in the mountains send forth 
the message of Dessalimes’ death 
and the African chant of Papaloi 
ending in a great ery of ‘‘Ouanga’’ 
grows louder and more terrifying. 
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A Real Buckaroo 


By Jessie H. Roy 


The Sunday morning calm of the 
Circle ‘‘S’’ was suddenly torn 
apart by cries of ‘‘Yipee!’’ ‘‘Ride 
"im, Cowboy !’’, ‘‘ Hooray !”’ 

Cowboys came running from 
every direction. Dust rose in dense 
clouds from both the corral and the 
cowboys’ hurrying feet. There was 
so much excitement going on that 
the noise of it soon reached the 
ranch-house where the owner and 
his family were peacefully asleep. 
Jimmy, the rancher’s little boy, 
heard it first and thought that he 
was dreaming. But when he had 
sat up in bed for a minute and lis- 
tened to the morning sounds, he 
found that the noise was very real, 
indeed. 

He jumped from his bed and ran 
to the window that overlooked the 
bunkhouse and the corral. Then 
into his parents’ room he burst like 
a thunderbolt. 

‘‘Daddy, Daddy!’’ he shouted, 
‘‘something strange is happening 
in the corral!’’ 

Mr. Smith, the rancher, hurried 
into his clothes and rushed out of 
the house with his family right be- 
hind him. When they reached cor- 
ral fence, they all stood still and 
just stared. 

‘Do something, quick, John!’’ 
eried Mrs. Smith. But her husband 
only stood leoking with his eyes 
wide with surprise and his mouth 
open. 

**Gee whiz,’’ whispered Jimmy. 
**How did he ever do that?’’ 

There before their eyes was thir- 
teen-year-old Ray Wyatt, astride 
Lightning, the wildest horse on the 
ranch. No cowboy had been able 
to conquer him; yet, here was a 
mere chore boy riding him and 
staying on him, too, in spite of all 
the frightened animal’s kicking 
and bucking. 

At last, Mr. Smith found his 
voice again. 


FOR YOUNGER 


‘“‘Get down from there, you 
Bonehead!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Do you 
want to get killed?’’ 

But Ray kept on riding until he 
and the horse were almost exhaust- 
ed. Not once had the frantic horse 
been able to throw off this human 
thing which clung to him so closely. 
Soon he gave up the struggle and 
Ray jumped down, a little shaky 
but very happy and very tired. 
Lightning was not any longer a 
dangerous, rebellious bronco, but 
just a tired animal as he walked 
around the corral slowly. 

’*T always wanted to ride that 
horse, Mr. Smith,’’ explained Ray. 
**T thought I could slip in and try 
while everyone was asleep, but 
someone saw me after all. I hope 
you don’t mind.”’ 

‘‘Mind!’’ said Mr. Smith. ‘‘ Any 
boy who can ride like that should 
be something more than just a 
choreboy around this ranch. How 
about training him to ride the 
range, Boys?’’ 

‘*Yeah!’’ shouted all the cow- 
boys at once. 

‘““Come on, Buckaroo,’’ called 
Bill, ‘the foreman. ‘‘You’ve had 
your first lesson. Let’s eat.’’ 


So away to the cookhouse went 
Ray with the other cowboys. He 
was just about the happiest boy in 
those parts at that moment, but 
not too happy to be just as hungry 
when he smelled the scent of food 
which filled the building. When 
breakfast was served, not a man 
enjoyed it more than Ray did. 

In the long days that followed 
his famous ride, Ray learned all 
the tricks known to Mr. Smith’s 
cowboys and added many of his 
own. He became so skilled that 
many of the young men in the 
neighborhood came to take lessons 
from him in bronco taming and all 
the other duties of a cowhand. 


One day while at work branding 
cattle, Ray roped a tiny, wild black 
ealf. He was so wild that he re- 
minded Ray of Lightning, so the 
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CHILDREN 


young man determined to tame 
him, too; and he did. 

Then word spread around that 
the Circle ‘‘S’’ riders were going 
all the way to Washington, D. (. 
to take part in a big rodeo. Of 
course, Ray went, too, and so did 
his black calf which, by this time, 
had grown into a huge bull. The 
bull could still do many tricks, and 
was a great favorite of the children 
who came to the rodeo. 

Ray. himself, was a favorite, also, 
of all who met him. Most of the 
spectators had never seen a Negn 
cowboy before; and they seemed 
surprised to know that many of the 
stars of the show had received their 
training from Ray. But this was 
true. 

Ray Wyatt was born and reared 
on a ranch in Oklahoma; and it 
was there that he became one of the 
three or four Negro cowpokes in 
America and one of the most skill. 
ful ones anywhere. 

If you happen to go to Oklahoma 
during your vacation, Pardners, be 
sure to look up this rootin’, tootin’, 
hard riding buckaroo. 

(Nore: The names of all the 
characters except Ray Wyatt are 
fictitious. The action is, too. But 
the fact remains that Mr. Wyatt i 
a cowboy today and a very good 
one. An account of him was printed 
in ‘*The Evening Star,’’ one of the 
oldest and best newspapers of 
Washington, D. C. The occasion 
was a rodeo staged by the America 
Legion in Washington. Mr. Wyatt 
was actually there with his pet bull 
which he had roped and branded 
while it was a calf. Many of the 
riders he trained took part in tbe 
rodeo. ) 
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VACATION POETRY HOURS 


Although we enjoy going to 
school, we are always very happy 
when the first robin sings and the 
dry, bare trees begin dressing them- 
selves in green. We know it is al- 
most vacation time and we begin 
thinking of picnics, long walks 
through the woods and parks beau- 
tiful gardens and country roads 
where gay flowers nod. We begin 
dreaming of beaches and swimming 
pools, of summer skies and long 
fishing trips. 

During these delightful vacation 
days, let’s add to the pleasure by 
reading, or thinking of some of the 
poems in ‘‘Sing Under the Silver 
Umbrella,’’ poems selected by the 
Literature Committee of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, 
published by The Macmillan Co. 

For the Vacation Poetry Hours, 
Let’s read Rachel Field’s 


‘*A SumMER MorNING’’ 


I saw dawn creep across the sky, 
And all the gulls go flying by. 

I saw the sea mid-summer lovliness 
And heard the trees begin to stir 
Green arms of pine and juniper. 

I heard the wind call out and say: 
“Get up, my dear, it’s today.”’ 
Then, let’s ask with Christina Ro- 
setti: 

What is pink? A rose is pink 

By the fountain’s brink. 

What is red? A poppy’s red 

In it barley bed. 

What is blue? the sky it blue 
Where the cloud floats through. 
What-is white? a swan is white 
Sailing in the light. . 
What is yellow? pears are yellow, 
Rich and ripe and mellow. 

What is green? the grass is green, 
With small flowers between. 

What is violet? clouds are violet. 
What is orange? Why, an orange 
Just an orange! 

I’m sure you will enjoy Vachel 
Lindsay’s 

“Little Turtle that lived in a box, 
box, 

That swam in a puddle, 


By GERTRUDE PARTHENIA McBrown 


And climbed on the rocks,’’ ete. 
Herbert Asquith’s ‘‘ The Elephant”’ 
who 

‘Comes swinging along 

With Cargo of Children 

All singing a song.’’ ete. 
Rose Flyleman’s ‘‘The 
Man’’ 

‘“Who always comes on market 

days 

And holds balloons—a lovely 

bunch, 

And in the market square he 

stops 

And never seems to think of 

lunch.”’ ete. 

You will be happy on Dorothy 
W. Baruch’s ‘‘Merry-Go-Round’’ 
that 

Went round and round 

Where ‘‘I climbed up a big 

brown horse, 

And it went up and down.”’ 
Then, you’ll have fun, just saying 
Dorothy Addis’ ‘‘Names.’’ 

Larkspur and Hollyhock, 

Pink Rose and purple Stock, 

Lovely smelling Mignonette, 

Lilies not quite open yet, 

Phlox the favorite of bees, 

Just their names are nice to say 

Softly, 

On a summer day. 

When we think of such lovely 
names and the many other summer 
treasures, we say with Richard Le 
Galleane : 

**T meant to do my work to-day— 

But a brown bird sang in the 

apple tree, 

And a butterfly flitted across the 

field’ © 

And all the leaves were calling 

me.”’ ete. 
Certainly you won’t leave ‘‘The 
Silver Umbrella,’’ where there is 
a poem for every age and mood, 
without walking with William 
Wordsworth over vales and hills 
through a host of golden daffodils. 

Now, let us walk with effie lee 
newsom through her beautiful 
‘‘Gladiola Garden’’ where happy 
children play and enjoy ‘‘The Pool, 


Balloon 


The Pit,’? ‘‘Back from Camp,” 
‘*Squirrels Play,’’ ‘‘The Shadow 
of the Butterfly’? and the lovely 
birds and flowers. 

A great man has said, ‘‘ Poets are 
God’s students because they are 
forever displaying in words, treas- 
ures of man and native. 

Every stream is a treasure, every 
mountain, every note from the 
throat of a bird sends its perfumed 
breath across plains into valleys 
and to the heights that stars may 
eatch their spirit. 

Be sure to read some of the 
poems from Eleanor Farjeon’s 
‘“‘The Starry Floor,’’ Carl Sand- 
burg’s ‘‘Early Moon,’’ James 
Whitcomb Riley’s ‘‘Book of Joy- 
ous Children’s Verses,’’ ‘‘ Collected 
Poems for Young People’’ by Wal- 
ter DeLa Mare, and the many, 
other poets who have shared their 
treasures in books to brighten your 
vacation. 

I shall be happy, should you send 
me some of the poems you write 
while you are on vacation. Be sure 
to let me know what poems you 
read or thought about during your 
vacations. 

Now here are a few poems I 
wrote especially for you: 
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A Lilae tree 

Leaned down to me, 

And kissed me. on,the head, 

I didn’t know that I could find 

A friend so very sweet and kind. 


BENEATH THE MAPLE TREE 


I wish you’d come with me 
Beneath the maple tree, 

Far away in a grassy nook 

And listen to the singing brook 
I wish you’d come with me 
Beneath the maple tree, 

And watch the changing sky 

As the cloud-ships sail by. 

If you would come with me 
Beneath the maple tree, 

We’d sing and dance and play; 
We’d have a holiday. 





SUNSET 


Ilave you ever watched the sun 
Sliding down a pole? 
Have you ever watched the sun 
Falling in a hole? 
I have watched the sun 
Till he winked his eye, 
And waved good-bye. 


THE Broox 


Down by the laughing brook, 
Where the tall grasses grow, 
Down by the laughing brook 
Is where I like to go. 

Down by the laughing brook, 
The purple clovers grow. 


Ducks 


Watch the ducks swim across the 
brook. 

See them circle, see them sway 
When they turn around to look 
See them hurry, see them play; 
See them racing coming back. 
Hear them calling, ‘‘Quack, quack! 
Quack! Quack! Quack! Quack!”’ 


CALLING 


The woods and parks are calling 
me, 
{ hear a whisper from a tree, 
I can’t stay in to-day ; 
I must go out and play. 
The woods and parks are calling 
me, 
{ hear a whisper from a tree, 
Now I hear the singing brooks, 
So good-by to work and books. 
I can’t stay in to-day; 
I must go out and play. 
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Vacation Days 
3y Geneva C. TURNER 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

School will soon be closed and 
the good old vacation days will be 
here again. After a few days of 
rest, movies, picnies, and the like, 
you will be wondering how to fill 
up the long days ahead of you. 
Here are a few suggestions that 
may help you. 

You have been reading in THE 
BuLLETIN from time to time about 
the lives and deeds of famous men 
and women — great artists, poets, 
novelists, historians. musicians, and 
the like. These great people were 
all young once just as you are now 
and perhaps were doing some of 
the same things that you are doing 
now. Had you ever thought that 
vou might be the great musician 
poet, artist, or historian of the fu- 
ture? 

With that thought in mind, dur- 
ing your spare time this summer, 
try to write a poem, story, or play, 
paint a picture, write an essay on 
some subject of interest to you, 
or make something out of materials 
with which vou like to work. You 
might be surprised at your success. 
You will never know what you ean 
do until you try. 

We would be very glad to receive 
during the summer any poems, 
stories, essays, or plays that you 
have written. The best ones will 
appear in the October issue of THE 
3ULLETIN. Just address your ma- 
terial to The Negro History Bul- 
letin, 1538 Ninth St., N.W., in care 
of the Junior Department. We will 
accept material from the elemen- 
tary, junior, or senior high school 
pupils. Your compositions will con- 
tinue to appear in other isues if 
you continue to send them to us 
during the year. Boys and girls all 
over the country will read what 
you have written. This is an excel- 
lent opportunity to discover what 
you can do and what you like to 
do best. 

Here is another suggestion that 
might be of interest to some of you. 
While you are reading magazines, 
newspapers, or pamphlets this sum- 
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mer, you might see some article of 
interest about some colored person 
or institution—some historic deed 
performed, or some unusual talent 
shown. Be sure to cut these articles 
out and paste them in your scrap 
book. Wherever you happen to go 
this summer look and listen for any 
such material in the community 
where you are and record it in a 
note book that you keep for this 
purpose. That is the way history 
is made and you may become a fa. 
mous historian some day. And too, 
it will give you something inter. 
esting to write about and send to 
the Junior Department of Tue 
3ULLETIN next year. 

It might also be interesting for 
others to make a scrap book of 
snapshots of interesting and signif. 
eant places you may see, or people 
you may meet during your vaca- 
tion. 

If you have no material to sub- 
mit, just write us a letter and tell 
us about your vacation and the best 
letter will be published. We want 
you to feel that you have a part in 
the Junior Section of THe But- 
LETIN. 

We will be eagerly expecting to 
hear from you. Please do not dis- 
appoint us. We hope for you a very 
pleasant, profitable, and restful va- 
cation. 
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The Grays 


(Continued from page 184) 


Dean of the School of Religion, she 
spent a half year getting her home 
set up and running smoothly, then 
she served as case worker for the 
Juvenile Protective Association for 
more than a year. Later she was 
appointed Director of Negro Ac- 
tivities of the N.Y.A. for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This was hard 
work but she loved it. 

In 1940 Dr. Mays accepted the 
Presidency of Morehouse College 
and they came back to Atlanta. 
Since that time she has done some 
part-time teaching in the School of 
Social Work, but the greater part 
of the time that is left from her 
duties as official hostess of the col- 
lege, she gives to church and com- 
munity activities. (See Cover) 


Sports 1951-52 


(Continued from page 290) 


sure to win the broad jump, hop- 
step-and-jump, to score in the hur- 
and possibly in other field 
There is a galaxy of Ne- 
gro track and field stars of tested 
ability and some on the horizon 
destined to grow brighter as they 
ascend in the atheltic world. Many 
of these that seek world-made glory 
in the Olympies are now training 
in colored colleges. Among those 
whose prospects are brightest are: 
from Morgan State, Bragg, Rho- 
den, Thompson ; Golliday of North- 
western ; Stanfield and Bright from 
Seton Hall; Carty of Manhattan; 
Mal Whitfield, McKenley, Roscoe 
Browne, Pearman, of the clubs; 
Gourdine of Cornell; Miller of Ari- 
zona; Betton of Drake, Scruggs of 
Harvard; Wyatt of San Jose, and 
George Brown of UCLA. 

Colored boxers, both profession- 
al and amateur, still dominate the 
eight weight classes. For some rea- 
son few white Americans or mulat- 
to American boys excel in boxing. 
Boxers who hold highest honors 
are either tan colored, Spanish 
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events. 


Americans, of Southern European 
extraction or Jewish boys. Are 
colored boys discouraging white 
boxers ? 

During the passing season col- 
ored athletes have stepped up par- 
ticipation in many branches of 
sport. Althea Gibson is still lead- 
ing lady contenders across race 
barriers in tennis. Jean Patton of 
Tennessee State, Mary MeNabb and 
Nell Jackson of Tuskegee, Cather- 
ine Hardy of Fort Valley, and Mae 
Fagg of the Police Atheltic Club 
of New York City may bear the 
brunt of defending honors in track 
and field. The Professional Golfers 
Association modified its rule pro- 
hibiting the entry of Negro golfers 
in tournaments sanctioned by PGA 
to admit these golfers where other 
community laws and practices did 
not bar them. Joe Louis was an 
important factor in effecting this 
change of attitude on part of the 
PGA. 

Better Negro athletes who build 
reputations in city high school ath- 
letics are being syphoned away 
from colored colleges through in- 
ducements of scholarships, broader 
contacts and larger future pros- 
pects. Colored college teams will be 
hard put to in contests with schools 
of large enrollment and with more 
money to spend for coaches, and, 
or, for athletes. An enrollment of 
500 boys furnishes fewer 6 foot 6 
inch basketball players than a col- 
lege with 2,000. The more sought 
after and the more welcome col- 
ored college athletes become, the 
smaller will be the truly great ath- 
letes that will migrate to Negro 
schools. Of course, great teachers 
and coaches will have to find undis- 
covered material and develop good 
athletes as they have done in the 
past. In the coming year, we pre- 
dict many more younger ball play- 
ers will be appearing on national 
pro-football and baseball teams. 
The older boys have recognized 
that their best years are behind 
them. Pulled tendons, twisted an- 
kles and sprained knees heal slow- 
ly and recur more often. 

Among the encouraging progress 
notes of the past season were the 
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opening of the new million dollar 
Edward Paulette Hurt gymnasium 
at Morgan State. and the new gym- 
nasium begun for North Carolina 
State at Durham. The accomplish- 
ment of the ‘‘Steering Committee’’ 
composed of representatives of Ne- 
gro athletic conferences headed by 
Director Mack Greene of Wilber- 
force which committee has effected 
liaison between the NCAA and the 
NAIB was an outstanding achieve- 
ment of the past season. Central 
State at Wilberforce became a 
member of the National Athletic 
Inter-Collegiate Basketball Asso- 
ciation, and Director Jefferson of 
Hampton has been elected to the 
policy committee of the National 
Collegiate Atheltie Association. 
Currently, Dr. R. Walter Johnson 
of Lynchburg, noted tennis promot- 
er working as a member of the Vir- 
ginia State Interscholastic Tennis 
Association, has brought about en- 
try of colored scholastic tennis 
players into the National Lawn 
Tennis Association’s Scholastic 
Tennis Tournament at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in Charlottesville 
on the 23rd and 24th of May. 

It’s a long time sinee Fred Doug- 
lass followed the Washington Mu- 
tual Baseball Team of 1871 around 
the narrow eastern baseball circuit. 
Today the sons of freedmen are 
looming up among the greatest ball 
players of the age. No national 
league team that had a Negro 
fielder finished out of the first divi- 
sion last year. We predict a fifty 
percent increase of colored players 
on the National and American 
League rosters by this time next 
year. 

Although engaged in a war of 
blood in Korea and a war against 
an ideology that threatens our ex- 
istence as a democratic nation, 
America still remains hardened of 
heart and begrudgingly extends 
full civil liberties to its citizens 
of color. 

Our soldier boys on the front in 
Korea are defending democracy. 
None-the-less our athletes during 
the past year have done much to 
narrow the gap between bigotry 
and the true democracy at home. 
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SPORTS HIGHLIGHTS 1951-1952 


[ the beginning of vacation 
A days, summer of 1951-1952, 
looking backward on the 
achievement of the Negro in sports 
his rise has been phenomenal. Like 
a display of pyrotechnics against 
a star studded firmament of hither- 
to*pale lights, our tan colored ath- 
letes spread with increasing num- 
bers over the nation. Even in Dixie, 
he is boxing, playing baseball and 
football and meeting in track and 
field with more and more non-col- 
ored Americans. 

Just a few years ago Branch 
Rickey defied organized bigotry 
and took on the roster of the Dodg- 
ers, Jackie Robinson. Many pre- 
dicted that the Negro ball player 
could not hit big league pitching, 
could not apply the technical strat- 
egy of the majors nor could he ad- 
just to fellow players in the locker 
room or in the hotel lobby or dining 
room. Robinson proved the proph- 
ets false. 

Last season a dozen of the best 
ball players in the country were 
on a half dozen of the 16 teams in 
the major leagues and a couple doz- 
en more were on the rosters of farm 
clubs and minor leagues in organ- 
ized ball. Beginning on this sum- 
mer’s major league rolls are: Jeth- 
roe, Crowe, and Clarkson on the 
Boston Braves; Robinson, Campa- 
nella, and Black on the Dodgers; 
Minoso and Rodriquez on the 
White Sox; Doby, Easter, Simpson, 
Troupe, and Sam Jones at Cleve- 
land; Mays, Thompson, Noble and 
Irvin on the Giants, and oldster 
Satchell Paige on the St. Louis 
Browns. 

Many a television fan has heard 
announced as entering the game a 
Rodriquez, a Jones or a Troupe and 
is surprised to find on the screen 
a non-white player. With the many 
eolored players being bought up 
and farmed out it is a safe predic- 
tion to assume that within the next 
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few years only the most hard boiled 
racist stockholder will deny himself 
the extra coupons a colored ball 
player can add to his income. 

In college football last fall our 
colored boys were in the limelight 
of publie acclaim from the Atlantic 
to the Pacifie coast. Ollie Matson 
in the far west, Johnny Bright and 
Don Coleman in mid-nation, to 
next year’s Penn captain, Bob 
Evans in the east sparked a stellar 
aggregation of colored American 
boys playing on gridirons all over 
the country. Many of them received 
highest praise for skill, courage, 
teamwork and sportsmanship. Some 
of the boys who have been marked 
for honors will this coming season 
be in line for the high salaries paid 
professional players on the nation- 
al seene. 

For.-the first time a southern city, 
Dallas, ‘Texas, will be home for the 
Texas Rangers formerly the New 
York Yankee team. Purchased in 
this transaction were the services 
of Buddy Young, Sherman How- 
ard, George Talliafero and Stone- 
wall Jackson, tan aces who will be 
cheered by the white and Negro 
fans of the Lone Star state. The 
Rangers will also be host to many 
of the teams, north, west and east 
in which are many Negro ‘‘pro’’ 
players. These citizens of Texas 
will thus begin the Primer in better 
race relations. 

Basketball for both Negroes and 
whites fell upon evil ways in the 
past season. Not since professional 
baseball was found to have feet of 
clay in the days of the Chicago 
White Sox gambling scandals has 
this nation been so shocked as it was 
through the revelations of the as- 
sociation of name players and gam- 
blers in big-time basketball. Little 
did television fans or spectators 
who saw Warner, White and others 
playing in the Madison Square 
Court realize that in game after 


game some of the players conspired 
to manipulate the score so that the 
gamblers who paid the playerg 
could reap ill-gotten gains. Somé 
of our boys along with many whit 
boys were sentenced to jail. All of 
them ruined their chances for hon 
orable membership and big pay on 
professional teams. On the credi 
side was the refusal of Junius Kel 
logg of Manhattan Col. to become 
victim to the lure of big money for 
selling out the public. 

The winner of the Negro confer 
enee invitational championship 
tournament held at Fisk Universi 
in February, 1952 was Tennessee 
State. Sectional and inter-sectional 
tourneys are placing a premium on 
higher excellence over the whole 
area of colored college basketball. 
It places some of our teams in line 
for measurement with the best 
teams in the nation. In a short 
while one of these winners will be 
invited to enter the lists with the 
better teams in the nation. Many 
thousands of our boys in high 
schools from coast to coast are en 
gaging in this great indoor spo 
and helping increase the demand 
for higher and better school and 
college gymnasia. 

The 1952 Olympics to be held in 
Helsinki, Finland in July will at 
tract over 7.000 athletes from all 
over the world. Negro boys are sure 
to win some, perhaps many of the 
honors that the best men in the 
world will be seeking. Although 
not a track or field entry an Ame 
ican Negro, John Davis, is almost 
sure to win the prize as the strong- 
est man in the world in weight li 
ing. 

In the flat races up to the mile, 
Negroes are a sure bet to win and 
place in most of these events. Th 
Scandinavians promise to out-dit 
tance the world in the mile 
races beyond. Colored boys seemi 

(Continued on page 199) 
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